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Possible  "Side-Effects” 

of  Special  Education 

T.  ERNEST  NEWLAND 


College  of  Education, 
Urbana, 

PUBLIC  school  system  goes  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  trouble  to  provide 
special  diagnostic  and  remedial  services 
for  children  found  to  hav^  difficulty  in 
"X.”  At  first,  the  school  attempts  to 
work  with  these  children  individually. 
It  recognizes  the  importance  of  working 
with  children  individually  because  the 
nature  of  each  child’s  specific  problem 
and  the  factors  contributing  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  stand  out  so  clearly. 

After  a  while,  the  school  discovers 
that  there  are  numerous  children  with 
problems  of  the  same  general  nature. 
Since  the  children  are  many  and  since 
the  same  general  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  general  problem  (which  these  chil¬ 
dren  face  in  individual  ways),  it  ap¬ 
pears  reasonable  to  bring  them  together. 
The  administration,  because  of  sched¬ 
uling,  transportation,  centralization  of 
materials,  “best”  utilization  of  special- 
teacher  competencies,  may  decide  to 
have  these  children  meet  as  a  group 
once  a  week  after  school  or  once  a  week 
(sometimes  more  often)  during  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  day.  If  they  are  to  meet 
regularly  as  a  class,  a  "special  class  for 
X”  is  born. 

Historically,  special  classes  have  come 
into  being  in  just  this  way,  regardless 
of  the  basis  of  the  children’s  general 
learning  problems — reading,  social  ad¬ 
justment,  hearing  loss,  slow  or  fast 
learning.  Some  school  systems  follow 


University  of  Illinois 
Illinois 

this  developmental  sequence  quite  close¬ 
ly.  Others  "short-circuit”  it,  cutting  in 
at  one  stage  or  another.  Many  people 
tend  to  think  of  "doing  right”  by  excep¬ 
tional  children  only  in  terms  of  special 
classes  for  them. 

The  provision  of  special  classes  for 
exceptional  children,  or  the  setting  aside 
of  portions  of  the  regular  school  day  for 
them  to  be  together,  has  a  kind  of  face 
validity  to  support  the  practice.  (The 
term  “face  validity”  denotes  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  certain  outcomes  will  oc¬ 
cur,  since  everything  seems  to  point  so 
obviously  in  that  direction,  though  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  this  presumption  is 
lacking.)  It  is  obvious  that  at  least  some 
of  the  things  exceptional  children  need 
— special  learning  materials,  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  to  help  them  compensate 
for  their  limitations  in  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  teachers  trained  to  give  the  spe¬ 
cial  help  or  a  stabilizing  understanding 
— can  be  made  available  more  easily. 
By  being  with  others  of  their  kind,  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  are  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  that  provide  increased  chances  for 
success.  The  flyweight  does  not  lose  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  competition  with  middle- 
weights;  nor,  by  the  same  token,  does 
the  heavyweight  win  because  his  com¬ 
petition  is  made  up  of  those  who  weigh 
so  much  less  than  he  does. 

Whether  or  not  special  classes  or 
special  groups  meet  the  needs  of  ex- 
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ceptional  children  in  the  way  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  supposed  to  is 
not  the  point  to  be  explored  here. 
Rather,  we  intend  to  raise  a  question  re¬ 
garding  the  "side-efiFects”  of  such  special 
educational  facilities.  The  points  that 
will  be  raised  here  may  be  analagous  to 
the  side-effects  of  certain  very  effective 
new  drugs. 

We  shall  brush  aside  the  specious  ar¬ 
gument  that  provision  of  special  classes 
is  undemocratic.  Research  evidence  by 
no  means  supports  this  claim.  Indeed, 
this  argument  is  proposed  usually  by 
adults  who  have  had  limited  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  special  education.  More 
often  than  not,  these  people  either  hold 
special  concepts  of  democracy  or  employ 
the  term  in  a  way  quite  at  variance  with 
their  own  relationships  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  Other  possible  side-effects  have 
more  legitimate  claim  to  our  attention. 

Social  Distance 

One  possible  side-effect  that  often 
may  attend  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  or  special  groups  is  that  those 
involved  in  the  special  classes — both 
teachers  and  pupils — relate  less  fre¬ 
quently  to  those  in  the  regular  classes. 

In  the  more  distressing  situations, 
those  in  the  regular  and  special  classes 
live  in  different  worlds.  In  one  school, 
the  special-class  children  and  teachers 
had  separate  recess,  lunch,  and  assem¬ 
bly  periods.  In  another,  the  special-class 
teachers  refused  (successfully!)  to  as¬ 
sume  regular  responsibilities  for  play¬ 
ground  and  lunch-period  supervision.  In 
another,  a  separate  part  of  the  play¬ 
ground  was  set  off  for  the  members  of 
special  classes.  In  still  another,  a  high- 
school  principal  refused  to  allow  the 
spwial-class  children  who  were  ready  to 


graduate  to  take  part  in  the  regular 
graduation  exercises. 

In  most  situations,  it  is  doubtful  that 
there  is  less  communication  between 
special  classes  and  regular  classes  than 
there  is  among  the  regular  classes  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  fact  that  exceptional 
children  have  been  identified  officially 
as  quite  bright,  quite  slow,  or  physical¬ 
ly  disabled  in  some  way  makes  the  low¬ 
ered  communication  more  noticeable — 
gives  it  a  social  significance  different 
from  the  same  degree -of  lowered  com¬ 
munication  among  nonexceptional  chil¬ 
dren.  Hence,  the  reverberative  type  of 
social  interaction  ensues.  The  members 
of  class  A  (regular  or  special)  perceive 
the  members  of  class  B  (regular  or  spe¬ 
cial)  as  different;  the  latter,  in  turn, 
perceive  the  members  of  class  A  as  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  so  on. 

Anything  unusual  that  may  accom¬ 
pany  the  mutual  perception  of  differ¬ 
ences  can  accentuate  the  growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  different — whether  in  the 
regular  or  the  special  class.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  special  classes  are  publicized 
as  being  operative  for  children  who  are 
different,  to  that  extent  are  the  members 
in  them  likely  to  be  perceived — and  to 
perceive  themselves — as  different.  The 
meaning  of  the  psychological  generality 
that  “believing  is  seeing”  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent. 

Preventive  steps  should  be  psycholog¬ 
ically  sound,  however.  To  be  avoided  is 
the  type  of  arrangement  made  by  one 
educator.  Seeking  to  avoid  the  social 
alienation  of  his  elementary-level  special 
class  for  the  mentally  retarded,  this  ad¬ 
ministrator  saw  to  it  that  these  pupils 
"did  their  reading”  in  their  special  class, 
but  he  sought  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program  by  having  them  go  to  regular 
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classes  for  work  in  social  studies.  This 
man  was  deplorably  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  verbal  and  intellectual  demands 
in  the  area  of  social  studies  were  every 
bit  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  reading. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  alienation  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  only  a  possibility — one  per¬ 
haps  too  often  realized — not  an  inevita¬ 
bility.  We  hear  little  about  those  many 
situations  where  the  special  class  or 
group  in  an  elementary  building  is  less 
distant  from  the  regular  classes  socially 
than  is  Miss  Smith’s  regular  third-grade 
group  down  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The 
establishment  of  a  special  class  or  group 
should  have  no  more  (and  no  less) 
fanfare  than  the  provision  of  three  third- 
grade  classes  or  the  introduction  of  a 
library  visiting  schedule  for  the  whole 
building.  The  contribution  of  the  spe¬ 
cial-class  program  should  receive  no 
more  (and  no  less)  special  attention 
than  that  of  physical  education  or  music. 

The  work  of  Witmer,  in  his  psycho¬ 
logical  clinic  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  played  a  major  role  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century  in  sensitizing 
people  to  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
children  could  be  studied  in  terms  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
particular  child,  and  that  the  remedial 
or  re-educative  procedures  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  appropriately  with  each  child  and 
his  problem. 

The  progression  from  this  kind  of 
situation,  involving  a  specialist  working 
with  a  child  in  terms  of  that  child’s 
unique  problem,  to  a  single  specialist 
(or  number  of  them)  working  indivi¬ 
dually  with  a  number  of  children  in 
terms  of  their  generally  common  yet  in¬ 
dividually  different  problems,  to  a  “more 
efficient”  arrangement  where  a  special¬ 
ist  (teacher,  counselor,  or  psychologist) 
works  with  a  group  of  children  having 


the  same  kind  of  problem — this  progres¬ 
sion  has  been  suggested  as  a  develop¬ 
mental  sequence  in  special  education. 

Loss  of  Individuality 

Our  second  “side-effect”  has  to  do 
with  the  possibility  and,  at  times,  the 
fact  that  the  school  increasingly  runs 
the  chance  of  losing  sight  of  the  child 
as  an  individual,  even  though  the  spe¬ 
cial  class  or  group  was  established  to 
help  him  make  more  effective  personal, 
social,  and  educational  adjustments. 
The  dangerous  paradox  lies  in  the  fact 
that  special  education,  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  make  easier  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  the  meeting  of  individual  needs  on 
a  highly  individualized  basis,  actually 
can  result  in  the  special  teacher’s  em¬ 
ploying  psychologically  and  education¬ 
ally  unwarranted  class  procedures  on 
children  who  have  been  pulled  out  of 
the  main  educational  stream  because 
they  needed  individual  attention. 

Take,  for  example,  the  teacher  of  a 
special  class  for  the  mentally  retarded 
who  expects  the  same  reading  perform¬ 
ance  from  all  of  her  retarded  youngsters 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  mental 
levels  differ  by  as  much  as  four  years. 
Or  take  the  special  teacher  of  a  group 
of  bright  children  who  expects  the  same 
thing,  even  though  her  children  differ 
among  themselves  by  as  much  as  seven 
years  in  mental  level.  For  further  illus¬ 
tration,  regard  the  sight-saving  class 
teacher  who,  to  simplify  her  life  in  the 
classroom,  prepares  materials  to  be  used 
by  her  youngsters  as  a  group.  Or  con¬ 
sider  the  specially  trained  teacher  of  a 
class  for  the  mentally  retarded  who 
works  with  one  of  her  children  in  terms 
of  his  retardation,  completely  ignoring 
his  need  for  sight-saving  materials. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  social  aliena¬ 
tion  problem,  this  outcome  is  not  in¬ 
evitable.  Rather,  it  tends  to  result  from 
an  oversimplified  perception  of  the 
problem,  brought  about,  in  part,  by 
grouping  together,  for  administrative 
reasons  and  with  good  educational  in¬ 
tent,  those  children  whose  still-differing 
problems  happen  to  fall  in  the  same 
logical  category — orthopedic,  hearing, 
gifted,  retarded,  etc.  Nevertheless,  such 
an  outcome  is  not  inevitable. 

Again,  the  analogy  of  what  happens 
in  regular  classes  can  be  seen.  Any  edu¬ 
cator,  in  his  more  philosophical  and  re¬ 
laxed  moments,  will  argue  that  just 
because  there  is  a  fourth-grade  room 
doesn’t  mean  that  each  child  in  that 
room  can  or  should  be  able  to  do  only 
fourth-grade  work.  These  children,  they 
insist,  are  individuals,  and  they  may  dif¬ 
fer  among  themselves  by  as  much  as 
three  years  in  actual  performance  and 
by  as  much  as  five  or  six  years  in  meas¬ 
ured  learning  potential.  But  the  lock- 
step  practices  of  many  regular-class 
teachers  constitute  one  of  the  major  mill¬ 
stones  around  many  educators’  necks. 
Even  in  moderate-sized  classes,  this 
doesn’t  have  to  be  the  case,  but  it  may 
be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

May  it  suffice  to  draw  this  moral:  the 
provision  of  special  classes  or  groups, 
perhaps  nearly  inescapably,  increases 
the  likelihood  of  the  teacher’s  losing 
sight  of  the  individual  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  happen  to  be  different  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  those  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
provision  of  special  classes  may  result 
in  the  subordination  of  individual  prob¬ 
lems  by  the  special  teacher’s  efforts  and 
desires  to  cause  the  class,  as  a  class,  to 
operate  effectively — thus  defeating,  in 
effect,  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
class  was  established.  Again,  this  does 
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not  have  to  happen,  any  more  than  in¬ 
dividual  differences  have  to  be  ignored 
in  the  regular  class,  but  this  sometimes 
does  occur. 

Reliance  on  the  Specialist 

The  third  covariant  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  special-education  services  prob¬ 
ably  is  more  far-reaching  and  potentially 
more  pernicious  than  the  social-distance 
problem  and  the  loss  of  individual  orien¬ 
tation.  It  is  harder  to  describe  and  the 
extent  or  even  fact  of  its  impact  is  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  Yet  adminis¬ 
trators  repeatedly  report  its  presence. 

In  a  somewhat  oversimplified  form 
the  problem  is  essentially  this:  When 
special  services  are  added  to  the  school’s 
program  for  those  children  who  have 
been  found  to  need  such  services,  and 
when  those  services  are  provided  by 
persons  especially  trained  to  render 
them,  the  regular-class  teachers  tend  to 
relinquish,  more  than  should  be  the 
case,  responsibilty  in  the  area  for  which 
such  services  are  intended.  Let  us  see 
what  this  means  in  a  few  representative 
areas. 

At  one  time,  regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  were  responsible  for  teaching  music 
(and  writing,  art,  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion)  to  their  children,  however  broad¬ 
ly  or  narrowly  this  may  be  interpreted. 
Some  were  quite  effective;  many  others 
were  not.  As  educators  came  to  recog¬ 
nize  music  as  important,  and  as  they 
came  to  realize  the  differences  in  teach¬ 
ers’  competence  in  this  area,  administra¬ 
tors  placed  the  major  responsibility  for 
teaching  music  in  the  hands  of  special¬ 
ists.  While  administrators  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  relieve  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  of  complete  responsibility  in 
this  area,  the  regular  classroom  teach- 
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ers  came  more  and  more  to  relinquish 
such  responsibility. 

Again,  this  was  neither  the  aim  nor 
the  expectation  of  providing  music  spe¬ 
cialists.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of 
the  regular  teacher  to  rely  upon  the 
special  music  teachers  has  become  so 
great  that  eflFort  must  be  exerted  con¬ 
stantly  to  try  to  get  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teachers  to  retain  at  least  some 
responsibility  for  the  music  behavior  of 
their  children.  Supplementation  and 
augmentation  tend  to  be  conducive  to 
complete  replacement. 

The  practice  of  introducing  adjunc¬ 
tive,  more  specialized  services  has 
touched  on  a  large  number  of  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  programs 
of  the  visiting  teacher  to  help  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  having  adjustment  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  reading  specialist  both 
date  from  the  1920’s.  The  speech-cor¬ 
rection  program  was  so  developed.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  program  of  county  supervi¬ 
sors  of  special  education,  intended  to 
help  teachers  work  more  effectively  with 
the  whole  gamut  of  exceptional  children, 
dates  from  the  late  thirties.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  consultant  for  the  gifted 
— this  time  to  work  with  the  teachers 
in  the  interest  of  the  gifted  pupils — is 
a  more  recent  development.  Still  more 
recent  is  the  employment  of  the  special¬ 
ist  to  help  both  visually  and  auditorily 
handicapped  pupils  and  their  regular- 
class  teachers. 

The  total  pattern  of  the  schools’  use 
of  specialists  to  help  teachers  work  more 
effectively  with  children  who  possess  a 
variety  of  learning  or  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  important  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
carries  with  it  a  germ  capable  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  over-all  good  effects  it  is 
meant  to  have.  Regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  knowing  that  there  is  a  specialist 
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for  this  and  one  for  that,  are  likely, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  relin¬ 
quish  responsibilities  which  they  well 
can  and  should  maintain,  or  even  learn 
to  acquire.  They  may  be  a  little  too 
quick  to  refrain  from  working  corrective¬ 
ly  (or  even  preventively)  with  the 
child  who  has  a  mild  speech  impairment 
or  the  bright  child,  or  the  slow  child, 
if  they  have  the  attitude  that  they  can 
just  “turn  over’’  any  such  child  to  the 
appropriate  specialist.  They  may  even 
reach  the  point  where  they  fail  to  fol¬ 
low  up  or  support  the  work  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  regular  classroom. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  diatribe 
against  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
Regular  classroom  teachers  are  human 
and,  often  unconsciously,  tend  to  be¬ 
have  in  a  certain  way  when  there  are 
certain  provisions  available  in  the  school 
program.  If  anything,  this  is  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  specialists  to  work  with  the 
regular  classroom  teachers  and  not  en¬ 
tirely  for  them.  The  major  responsibility 
for  the  specialists  is  to  help  the  teachers 
do  for  their  children — in  handwriting, 
music,  speech  difficulties,  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  rapid-  or  slow-learning  situa¬ 
tions — the  more  effective  job  which 
most  teachers  sincerely  want  to  do. 

Some  people,  in  unreasoned  bursts 
of  enthusiasm,  have  contended  that  the 
good  specialist  works  in  such  a  manner 
as  ultimately  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  if  he  is  a  good  specialist.  But  he 
does  help  the  teachers  and  other  edu¬ 
cators  to  do  certain  of  the  less  technical¬ 
ly  involved  things  for  and  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  which  the  teachers  have  learned 
from  him  (or  which  they  easily  can 
learn).  Working  thus,  the  teacher  can 
save  the  time  of  the  specialist  in  order 
that  he  then  can  work  with  those  chil- 
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dren  who  have  more  complicated  and 
difficult  learning  or  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems.  Also,  the  teacher  can  engage  in 
follow-up  activities  with  the  children, 
thus  reinforcing  and  extending  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  specialist.  Even  more 
important  in  such  a  relationship  is  the 
fact  that  the  regular  teacher  still  retains 
an  effective  relationship  with  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  main  objection  to  such  a  working 
relationship  with  the  specialist — one 
usually  made  by  those  who  have  not  had 
such  an  experience — is  that  all  this 
means  still  more  work  for  the  regular 
teacher.  Usually,  though,  it  results  only 
in  the  teacher’s  doing  something  differ¬ 
ent,  and,  perhaps,  more  effective,  in  the 
time  she  already  has  been  giving  this 
child  who  needs  the  special  help.  In 
some  instances,  it  can  involve  actually 
less  time  being  needed  by  children  with 
special  problems. 

The  effective  use  of  specialists  as 
compensators  for  the  inevitable  and  un¬ 
derstandable  technical-training  limita¬ 
tions  of  regular-class  teachers  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  if  the  schools  generally 
are  going  to  make  any  reasonable  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds 
of  exceptional  children.  At  best,  today 
we  provide  one  or  another  kind  of  spe¬ 
cial-education  service  to  no  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  exceptional  children  in 
our  schools.  These  services  tend  to  be 
provided  mainly  in  larger  urban  centers. 
Some  40  per  cent  of  our  population  re¬ 
side  in  communities  of  less  than  ten 
thousand.  Even  the  more  progressive 
county  programs  in  California,  Florida, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  name  only  a  few,  are 
in  counties  of  considerable  population 
concentration.  For  quite  some  time  to 
come,  we  shall  have  to  develop  consul¬ 


tative  services  which  can  help  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  teachers  meet  the  needs  of 
the  more  than  one-seventh  of  our  school 
population  who  are  exceptional  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Summary 

Granting  for  the  moment  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  special  classes  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  services  may  be  "good”  for  different 
kinds  of  exceptional  children,  their  pres¬ 
ence  may  predispose  to  conditions  which 
can  actually  be  inimical  to  such  chil¬ 
dren.  Putting  them  in  a  special  group 
may  contribute  to  their  being  alienated 
socially.  The  act  of  putting  them  in  a 
special  group  may  contribute  to  their 
being  lost  sight  of  as  individuals  with 
unique  problem  patterns.  Providing  spe¬ 
cial  services  ancillary  to  the  regular  class 
program  may  contribute  to  decreasing 
the  regular  teachers’  responsibility  for 
children  in  their  classes  who  are  differ¬ 
ent.  Each  of  these  possibilities  can  be¬ 
come  actualities;  all  of  these  things  have 
happened  somewhere.  But  none  has  to 
happen;  and  all  can  and  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  happening. 

The  fact  that  each  of  these  educa¬ 
tional  blights  can  occur  in  conjunction 
with  providing  one  form  or  another  of 
special  educational  service  for  excep¬ 
tional  children  in  no  way  constitutes  a 
major  argument  against  the  provision  of 
these  services,  because  these  same  dele¬ 
terious  effects  can  occur,  and  have  oc¬ 
curred,  in  connection  with  regular  edu¬ 
cational  provisions.  However,  being 
aware  of  them  can  help  us  to  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  happening,  whether  in  connection 
with  special  or  regular  educational  pro¬ 
visions.  Constant  effort  must  be  exerted 
to  avoid  the  vitiating  “side-effects”  of 
special-education  services. 


The  Teacher  Works  with  the 
Parent  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

FRANCES  A.  MULLEN 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Chicago,  Illinois 

TTeamwork  between  the  home  and  hearing,  speech,  or  motor  ability,  and 
school  is  basic  for  effective  service  to  any  children  with  deviations  in  mental  abil- 
child.  When  that  child  is  exceptional,  ity  or  emotional  stability  enter  the  regu- 

such  teamwork  is  doubly  needed  and,  lar  classes  and  stay  there  for  consider- 

sometimes,  doubly  difficult.  able  periods  of  time  for  a  variety  of 

When  Johnny  is  very  bright  or  very  reasons,  even  though  they  are  eligible 
dull;  when  Judith’s  schoolwork  lags  be-  for  special  classes  or  services.  Still  more 
cause  of  a  visual  or  hearing  defect  or  a  children  (many  times  more)  with  less 
speech  impediment;  when  any  physical  serious  exceptionalities  remain,  as  they 
condition  interrupts  attendance  or  in-  should,  in  the  regular  stream  of  the 
terferes  with  learning;  when  Jerry  per-  American  public  school  system.  For  all 
sistendy  misbehaves  and  Joe  retreats  in-  of  them,  school  and  home  need  intimate 
to  frightened  silence — when  any  one  of  and  continuing  contacts  more  frequent- 
these  problems  arises,  the  teacher  should  ly  than  for  the  "average”  child, 
not  have  to  solve  it  alone.  The  child  Teamwork  implies  interdependence, 
who  differs  significandy  from  the  aver-  The  school  has  as  much  to  learn  from 
age  in  mental  ability,  in  physical  traits,  the  parent  as  it  has  to  give.  Each  can 
or  in  emotional  adjustment  needs  teach-  help  the  other  to  understand  the  child 
ers  and  parents  who  understand  each  more  fully  and  to  meet  the  problems 
other,  who  believe  in  each  other,  and  each  day  brings  forth, 
who  can  work  together.  Sometimes  we  in  the  school  resent  a 

Excepdonal  Johnny’s  first  teacher  barrier  which  the  parent  seems  to  erect 
normally  is  not  a  specialist  in  work  with  in  the  face  of  inquiries.  We  forget  that 
the  handicapped  or  gifted.  It  is  in  the  the  parent  feels  equally  frustrated  when 
regular  grades  that  most  excepdonaliUes  he  or  she  tries  to  get  some  information 
are  recognized,  that  diagnostic  processes  from  us.  Frankness  begets  frankness, 
are  started,  and  that  much  work  with  When  the  teacher  is  willing  to  discuss 
parents  takes  place.  The  blind  child,  the  facts  realistically  in  words  the  parent 
profoundly  deaf,  the  severely  retarded,  can  understand,  without  glossing  over 
disturbed,  or  physically  handicapped  the  possible  seriousness  of  symptoms 
may  start  school  in  a  special  class,  but  noted,  when  she  can  admit  difficulties 
children  with  these  extreme  disabilities  and  failures,  and  when  she  can  face 
constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  ex-  fears  that  the  trouble  may  be  deep 
ceptional.  Many  more  children  with  seated,  she  can  expect  similar  reactions 
somewhat  less  serious  defects  in  vision,  from  the  parent. 
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Teacher  and  Specialist 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher  to 
note  symptoms  but  not  to  diagnose  and 
evaluate  exceptionalities.  While  she  is 
alert  for  symptoms,  she  is  aware  that 
there  are  many  possible  causes  of  each 
symptom  and  that  diagnosis  is  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  appropriate  professional  people. 

Her  group  tests  may  suggest  that  the 
child  is  so  bright  that  he  needs  much 
more  than  the  usual  school  program 
provides  or  so  slow  that  special  clasps 
or  special  techniques  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Therefore,  she  calls  in  the  psy¬ 
chologist  to  make  a  diagnosis  that  will 
differentiate  between  innate  ability  lev¬ 
el  and  a  variety  of  spurious  factors, 
which  might  produce  temporarily  a  very 
high  or  low  written  test  score. 

The  psychologist,  in  turn,  depends  on 
both  teacher  and  parent  for  information 
about  the  child.  He  may  find  it  necessary 
to  refer  the  child  to  a  neurologist,  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  or  other  specialist. 

With  another  child,  the  teacher  may 
suspect  a  visual  or  hearing  defect  or  a 
physical  basis  for  laziness  and  inatten¬ 
tiveness  or  restlessness.  The  parent  is 
entitled  to  a  frank  explanation  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  referral  to  appropriate  diag-' 
nostic  facilities. 

Value  of  Forthrightness. 

Too  often  this  frankness  is  lacking. 
The  teacher  surrounds  her  suggestions 
with  weasel  words  that  do  not  tell  the 
story.  Her  mistaken  kindness  in  "soften¬ 
ing  the  blow"  gives  the  parent  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  facing  up  to  the  full  {xissi- 
bilities  and,  therefore,  for  putting  off 
further  diagnosis.  Frankness  does  not 
need  to  be  brutal,  if  it  is  approached  in 
the  spirit  of  mutual  concern.  "We  both 


have  a  problem.  We  both  need  more 
help  and  more  information  before  we 
can  know  how  best  to  help  Johnny." 
Frankness  indeed  may  well  restore  con¬ 
fidence  and  reduce  tension. 

The  resistance  parents  sometimes 
show  to  suggestions  for  diagnostic  re¬ 
ferrals  or  to  changes  in  educational 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child  may 
stem  from  unspoken,  unacknowledged 
fears  that  something  still  worse  is  wrong 
with  the  child,  something  for  which  the 
parents  are  to  blame  in  some  obscure 
but  fundamental  fashion.  Real  frank¬ 
ness  conveys  with  it  a  desire  to  help 
and  a  lack  of  blame  that  can  be  a  relief 
to  tbe  most  disturbed  parent. 

Counseling  parents  is  a  long-term 
project.  It  is  not  a  job  accomplished  in 
one  interview,  whether  by  classroom 
teacher,  principal,  counselor,  or  school 
psychologist.  Ideas  need  time  to  sink  in. 
The  school  person  learns  as  well  as  the 
parent.  The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  fall  in¬ 
to  place  gradually  as  both  work  toward 
more  understanding  of  the  child  and 
both  seek  better  ways  of  handling  him 
in  the  school  and  the  home. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  teacher  will 
have  all  the  answers  ready  to  hand  over 
to  the  parent  for  obedient  action.  Even 
if  she  did,  it  would  avail  little  to  handle 
the  interview  in  such  fashion.  It  is  much 
better  to  provide  the  information  and 
lead  the  parent  to  work  through  the 
steps  by  which  the  school  arrived  at  a 
given  conclusion.  By  the  time  the  school 
and  parent  have  gone  through  this  proc¬ 
ess  together,  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
parent  will  see  the  child  in  a  somewhat 
different  light. 

The  belligerent  parent  who  blames  all 
the  child’s  problems  on  his  present 
teacher,  or  last  year’s  teacher,  or  the 
principal,  who  threatens  to  call  the 
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alderman,  or  writes  to  the  governor,  who 
screams  that  no  one  is  going  to  call  her 
child  crazy  when  a  child  guidance  clinic 
is  mentioned  is  not  the  typical  parent  of 
the  exceptional  child,  but  she  is  a  parent 
all  teachers  of  the  exceptional  meet  soon¬ 
er  or  later.  The  more  deeply  a  parent 
is  inwardly  disturbed  about  his  child, 
the  more  insecure  he  feels,  the  more 
need  he  has  to  project  his  fears  into 
resentment  against  any  convenient  out¬ 
side  person. 

'•Yes,  hut  .  .  .” 

Some  readers  who  started  this  paper, 
I  am  sure,  have  discarded  it  before  this 
point,  with  a  heartfelt,  "I’d  like  to  see 
the  author  talk  frankly  to  my  Mrs.  Z.” 
Let  the  author  say  only  that  she  knows 
Mrs.  Z  very  well,  indeed  many  Mrs.  Z’s, 
and  she  still  believes  that  rapport' can 
be  established  with  almost  aU.  Mrs.  Z 
eventually  will  come  around  to  a  reas¬ 
onable  discussion — if  we  have  the  time 
and  the  patience  and  the  skill  to  let  her 
talk  herself  out  and  to  express  her  feel¬ 
ings  to  a  person  who  listens  with  respect 
and  with  concern.  After  Mrs.  Z  has 
made  clear  her  resentment  of  the  school, 
or  the  doctor,  or  the  social  worker,  she 
will  begin  to  tell  the  counselor  that  she 
never  could  do  anything  with  Johnny. 
A  basis  for  beginning  to  work  together 
on  a  mutual  problem  is  then  established. 

The  catch  in  this  optimistic  view  is 
the  proviso  of  time  and  patience.  Where 
do  we  find  the  patience  when  the  emo¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  teacher  are  bat¬ 
tered  day  in  and  day  out  with  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  an  inhuman  teaching  load? 
Where  do  we  find  the  time  when  school 
administrators  or  school  boards  or  pa¬ 
trons  still  think  there  is  something 
wasteful,  if  not  sinful,  about  a  few  min- 
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utes  of  "free  time”  on  a  teacher’s  class 
schedule? 

There  are  other  reasons  why  counsel¬ 
ing  the  parent  of  the  exceptional  child 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single  in¬ 
terview,  or  a  few  interviews.  Ambiv¬ 
alence  in  attitude  toward  one’s  child 
is  common  to  all  parents.  Any  honest 
mother  or  father  would  have  to  admit 
to  the  times  when  he  or  she  has  resented 
the  burden  of  parenthood  and  felt  like 
rejecting  the  child.  The  exceptional 
child  puts  a  double  burden  on  the  par¬ 
ent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  makes 
the  parent  feel  doubly  guilty  if  a  normal 
resentment  temporarily  weUs  up  in  him. 
Because  of  the  depth  of  the  emotions 
that  center  in  all  parent-child  relation¬ 
ships,  and  particularly  surrounding  the 
child  that  is  different,  there  may  well 
be  a  long  gap  between  intellectual  and 
emotional  acceptance  of  the  facts  as 
presented  by  the  school.  When  accept¬ 
ance  has  not  gone  below  the  intellectual 
level,  the  parent  appears  to  understand 
and  agree;  but  action  does  not  follow, 
because  the  parent  is  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  fully  on  the  emotional  and  per¬ 
sonal  level. 

Other  Sources  of  Help 

The  school  is  only  one  of  the  sources 
of  professional  help  that  parents  of 
handicapped  or  exceptional  children 
need.  The  kind  of  counseling  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  frequently  be¬ 
gins  in  the  school,  because  many  excep¬ 
tionalities  are  not  clearly  recognized 
until  the  child  comes  into  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  his  peers  in  the  classro(nn, 
or  because  the  family  physician  has  been 
too  busy  to  focus  on  the  problem,  or  be¬ 
cause  other  community  resources  are 
lacking.  However,  the  responsibility  of 
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the  teacher  and  the  principal,  in  many 
of  these  cases,  is  primarily  to  get  the 
family  to  the  professional  who  should 
take  over  much  of  the  further  diagnosis, 
counseling,  and  treatment.  This  may  be 
the  family  or  clinic  physician;  it  may  be 
a  social  agency  to  which  the  family  is 
already  known;  it  may  be  a  community 
child-guidance  clinic  or  family-life  clin¬ 
ic;  it  may  be  the  school  psychologist  or 
school  nurse  or  school  social  worker  if 
these  are  available. 

When  community  resources  needed 
by  a  number  of  families  are  lacking,  it 
may  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  school  people, 
as  interested  citizens,  to  take  an  active 
role  in  working  with  community  leaders 
to  develop  an  appropriate  source  of 
help.  Even  when  a  facility  is  available, 
referral  does  not  absolve  the  school  of 
responsibility. 

Diagnosis  and  counseling  are  a  team¬ 
work  responsibility.  All  too  often 
many  professional  persons  and  agencies 
(school,  medical,  or  social)  work  in¬ 
dependently  with  a  family,  with  little 
interchange  of  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Because  almost  every  agency  en¬ 
gaged  in  service  to  people  is  overbur¬ 
dened  and  understaffed,  communication 
breaks  down.  Ways  to  keep  in  touch 
should  be  planned  from  the  beginning 
of  almost  all  referrals. 

Group  Techniques 

There  are  many  techniques  for  work¬ 
ing  with  parents.  This  discussion  has  so 
far  referred  chiefly  to  the  individual 
conference  between  the  parent  and  a 


school  person,  whether  teacher,  princi¬ 
pal,  counselor,  psychologist,  or  social 
worker  on  the  school  staff.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  ends  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing. 

Group  techniques  range  all  the  way 
from  work  with  community  mass  meet¬ 
ings  or  the  meeting  of  the  local  PTA,  to 
a  small  group  of  two  or  three  parents 
with  similar  problems.  The  technique 
may  range  from  a  formal  lecture  by  a 
visiting  expert,  to  a  down-to-earth  pres¬ 
entation,  autocratic  perhaps,  by  a  school 
person,  to  a  continuing  democratic 
work-group  experience,  in  which  real 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
and  feelings  takes  place.  There  are 
some  things  that  can  be  accomplished 
better  in  the  group  situation  than  in 
individual  counseling. 

The  way  the  school  reports  to  par¬ 
ents  can  increase  or  retard  the  parents’ 
recognition  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
different  ways  of  working  with  a  child. 
Radio,  TV,  and  other  media  of  mass 
communication  have  their  place  in  the 
total  program  of  the  school  for  working 
with  parents  of  exceptional  children. 

The  task  is  difficult,  sometimes  thorny 
and  troublesome.  Effectively  discharged, 
it  is  among  the  most  rewarding  of  the 
opportunities  open  to  school  people.  As 
we  come  to  know  parents  of  exception¬ 
al  children  as  co-workers,  we  find  them 
(even  some  of  the  difficult  ones)  to  be 
the  most  courageous,  the  most  devoted, 
and  the  most  responsive  of  all  the  par¬ 
ents  with  whom  we  deal.  From  them  we 
in  the  schools  have  much  to  learn. 


Teaching  the  Blind  — 

The  Resource  Room  Approach 

GERTRUDE  A.  BARBER 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 


It  is  September,  1957,  and  all  the 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  their  youngsters  one  to 
ten  blocks  to  the  nearest  elementary 
school  for  enrollment.  The  mother  of 
Diane  is  packing  her  luggage,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  enrolling  Diane  in  a  school  for 
the  blind,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant. 

A  short  time  later  Diane  registers, 
and  the  mother,  reluctantly  and  tear¬ 
fully,  disengages  herself  from  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  arms  and  says  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  school,  “We  wanted  to  keep 
Diane  with  us,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
more  important  for  her  to  receive  an 
education.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
place  for  her  at  the  present  time  in  our 
school  system,  but  we  hope  and  pray 
that  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
Diane  at  home  with  us,  receiving  her 
education  in  our  own  local  schools.” 

It  is  now  September,  1958.  Diane’s 
mother  is  again  readying  her  for  school 
enrollment.  But  this  year  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  walk  with  Diane 
only  a  few  blocks  to  enroll  her  in  the 
JoAnna  Connell  Elementary  School  in 
their  home  city,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


fronted  them  in  1957  had  not  been 
resolved  in  the  span  of  one  year.  The 
solution  really  had  begun  some  years 
earlier  with  the  broad  planning  of 
a  comprehensive  program  under  the 
Special  Education  Department  of  the 
School  District  of  the  City  of  Erie.  At 
that  time  a  Charter  of  Education  was 
adopted  which  guaranteed  to  every 
child,  regardless  of  handicap,  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  full  limit  of  his  potential. 
This  philosophy  had  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  school  administration. 

To  make  this  charter  hve,  to  remove 
it  from  the  realm  of  empty  words,  a 
second  step  had  been  taken:  one  of  our 
regular  classroom  teachers,  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  volunteered 
to  pursue  courses  at  Syracuse  University 
which  would  develop  skills  in  this  area 
of  special  education. 

And  now,  in  1958,  we  took  the  third 
step  and  chose  a  newly  constructed  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  which  to  inaugurate 
our  program.  We  felt  that  a  new  school, 
with  new  surroundings  and  a  new  staff, 
would  present  fewer  problems  and  make 
it  easier  to  get  our  program  off  to  a 
fresh,  vigorous  start. 


Philosophy  Resource  Room 

One  year  had  really  made  all  the  The  fourth  step  involved  the  equip- 
difference  in  the  world  to  Diane  and  ping  of  a  resource  room,  which  was  to 
her  parents,  but  the  situation  that  con-  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
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who  had  specially  trained  herself  for  this 
work.  Since  this  room  was  to  be  the 
hub  from  which  would  radiate  all  the 
school  activities  of  our  blind  students, 
it  was  essential  that  the  room  con¬ 
tain  all  or  most  of  the  facilities  that  are 
found  in  any  special  school  doing  the 
work  which  we  hoped  to  do.  Braillers, 
talking  books,  slate  and  stylus,  form  and 
shape  objects,  etc. — these  were  some  but 
not  all  of  the  equipment  with  which 
this  room  was  furnished. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  whom  we  were  beginning  our 
program,  Diane,  David,  and  Dennis — 
our  beloved  “three  D’s”  as  we  grew  to 
call  them — had  been  totally  blind  frcMn 
birth.  Since  their  fingers,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  had  to  become  their  eyes,  they 
could  learn  only  through  touch  the  ob¬ 
jects  described  in  their  classroom  stories. 
Here  in  the  resource  room  they  would 
hsten  to  the  stories  narrated  on  the 
records  for  the  talking  book;  they  would 
learn  the  alphabet  from  the  position  of 
the  dots,  and  number  concepts  in  the 
same  manner. 

Program 

In  the  beginning  the  blind  child 
spends  most  of  the  time  in  the  resource 
room,  learning  to  adjust  to  the  school  sit¬ 
uation,  becoming  familiar  with  braille, 
with  forms  and  objects,  with  listening 
and  reading,  and  with  those  materials 
which  he  will  need  throughout  his 
school  life.  For  a  while,  one  of  his  class¬ 
mates  takes  him  about  the  building  and 
to  the  playground  at  recess  time,  but 
soon  he  is  acquainted  sufficiently  with 
his  surroundings  to  be  able  to  move 
about  the  building  and  the  school 
grounds  independently.  As  the  school 
year  advances  and  he  becomes  more  in¬ 


dependent  in  his  personal  adjustment 
and  skilled  in  his  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  braille,  the  amount  of  time 
that  he  spends  in  the  regular  classroom 
lengthens. 

On  a  typical  school  day  Diane,  David, 
and  Dennis  arrive  on  the  school  bus  at 
school,  go  to  their  resource  room,  spend 
an  hour  with  the  special  teacher,  re¬ 
viewing  braille  characters  and  learning 
new  ones,  then  receive  from  the  resource 
teacher  a  brailled  copy  of  the  reading 
assignment  for  their  regular  class.  This 
they  use  in  the  regular  classroom  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  read  a  story. 
Later  in  the  day  they  will  take  their 
numbers  lesson  from  the  resource  room 
into  the  regular  classroom  and  again 
participate  in  the  daily  arithmetic  as¬ 
signment. 

As  second-grade  students,  Diane,  Da¬ 
vid,  and  Dennis  participate  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  spelling  lesson  by  typing  the  words 
on  their  brailler  during  the  classroom 
period.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  for  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  wait  while  the  blind 
child  completed  the  typing;  however,  as 
he  became  more  proficient  in  the  use  of 
his  braille  typewriter,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  time  used  in  brailling 
a  word  and  writing  it  out  longhand. 

Mutual  Planning 

Understandably  there  must  be  a  very 
close  working  arrangement  between  the 
resource  room  teacher  and  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  The  resource  room 
teacher,  you  can  readily  realize,  must 
become  a  “master  of  all  trades,”  for  she 
must  not  only  teach  braille,  but  also 
transcribe  initially  the  regular  class¬ 
room  assignments  into  braille.  Then, 
when  the  children  have  learned  to  read 
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braille,  she  must  correct  the  regular 
assignments  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

We  could  understand  the  uneasiness 
of  the  classroom  teachers  when  we  first 
informed  them  that  they  were  to  have 
blind  youngsters  in  their  classes,  for  they 
realized  the  challenge  that  this  posed  for 
them,  and  they  were  uncertain  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  progress 
and  discipline  of  their  other  students. 
They  have  since  learned,  and  now  readi¬ 
ly  admit,  the  necessity  of  portraying 
their  lessons  more  vividly  when  the 
blind  students  are  in  the  room.  Fre¬ 
quent  conferences  must  be  held  between 
the  classroom  teacher  and  the  resource 
teacher  if  these  students  are  to  have  the 
advantage  of  individual  attention,  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  group  work. 

Special  Subject  Teachers 

A  real  challenge  was  posed  in  the 
question,  "How  shall  we  enrich  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  these  children  by  means  of  art, 
music,  and  physical  education?"  The 
program  of  art  was  met  by  training  the 
child  to  feel  and  shape  clay  and  other 
materials.  Shapes  and  forms  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  various  objects — tri¬ 
angles,  boxes,  etc.  Music  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  bells  and  records 
and,  through  individual  help  by  the  su¬ 
pervisor,  by  teaching  the  children  to 
play  the  melody  flutes.  Piano  lessons 
were  taught  by  a  traveling  teacher  who 
gave  individual  help  to  the  students. 
Physical  education  was  much  easier, 
since  this  could  be  taught  first  indivi¬ 
dually  and  later  in  small  groups. 

Parental  Co-operation 

During  the  past  ten  years  parents  of 
handicapped  children  have  come  to  the 


front  in  working  for  and  aiding  in  the 
development  of  additional  new  programs 
in  the  school.  Children  in  the  regular 
grades  receive  a  better  education  when 
the  circle  from  home  to  school  and  home 
again  is  unbroken;  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  need  as  strong,  or  even  stronger, 
ties  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
Parents  of  blind  children  must  be 
educated  in  the  use  of  the  brailler,  the 
braille  alphabet,  and  the  methods  used 
by  the  teacher  if  their  children  are  to 
progress  in  a  normal  manner. 

Extra  Services 

Transportation  and  noon-hour  lunch¬ 
eons  are  an  extra  responsibility  in  most 
schools  where  there  is  a  centralized  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children.  These  children 
have  adjusted  to  traveling  on  the  bus  to 
and  from  school  in  the  company  of  other 
handicapped  children.  While,  at  first, 
the  noon  hour  presented  somewhat  of  a 
problem  because  of  eating  habits,  this 
was  quickly  overcmne  when  the  blind 
children  once  learned  to  drink  through 
straws,  to  eat  their  sandwiches,  and  to 
join  the  regular  children  during  the 
noon  hour. 

Teacher  Evaluation 

Has  the  program  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily?  Perhaps  this  remark  from  one 
of  the  teachers  is  the  best  answer:  “We 
were  inclined  to  be  skeptical  and  felt 
that  you  [the  administrators]  were 
merely  trying  to  'sell  us’  when  you  told 
us  that  we  would  readily  rise  to  the 
challenge,  that  the  program  for  the 
blind  would  enrich  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  the  other  children  in  the  school. 
But  we  have  found  out  how  right  you 
were.  We  have  learned  to  present  our 
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lessons  in  more  vivid  and  varied  ways 
when  the  blind  students  are  in  our 
classes.  The  other  children  have  seen 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  critically 
handicapped  and  appreciate  the  satis¬ 
faction  from  doing  for  others.” 

Administration  Evaluation 

We  in  the  administration  are  as  hap¬ 
py  as  the  teachers,  the  children,  and 
parents  at  the  early  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  pleased  that  in  1958 
David  and  Dennis  did  not  have  to  leave 


home,  as  Diane  did  only, a  year  earlier. 
We  are  pleased  that,  in  the  future,  blind 
children  will  not  have  to  leave  home 
for  an  education.  We  feel  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle  should  be  kept  intact,  that 
leaving  home  in  the  morning  and  re¬ 
turning  home  to  their  families  at  the 
end  of  the  school  day  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  part  of  the  total  development 
of  all  of  our  children.  Our  faces  must 
reflect  our  joy  when  Diane,  David,  and 
Dennis,  throwing  their  arms  about  their 
parents,  chorus,  "We  love  school  and 
being  at  home  with  our  loved  ones.” . 


The  great  law  of  culture  is: 
created  capable  of  being. 


Let  each  become  all  that  he  was 
— ^Thomas  Carlyle 
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Starting  a  Program 

for  Gifted  Children 

J.  C.  GOWAN 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
Northridge,  California 

S  TARTiNG  a  program  for  gifted  chil-  ( 1 )  the  board  of  education  must  be  will- 
dren  is  a  matter  which  requires  consid-  ing  and  able  to  spend  money  for  this 
erable  planning  and  time.  A  point  often  purpose;  (2)  the  superintendent  and 
not  understood  sufficiendy  is  that  the  principals  must  provide  democratic  ad- 
attitudes  and  fechngs  of  those  involved  ministration;  and  (3)  the  school  system 
in  the  program  at  its  inception  probably  must  have  a  co-operative  and  knowl- 
will  change  during  the  program’s  life-  edgeable  counseling  service.  The  absence 
time,  and  this  involves  a  certain  amount  of  any  one  of  these  conditions  may  de- 
of  emotional  tension.  For  this  and  for  stroy  or  seriously  curtail  the  develop- 
other  reasons,  a  great  deal  of  time  can  ment  of  a  valuable  program.  Indeed,  a 
be  wasted  at  the  outset.  worth-while  gifted  program  is  an  out- 

It  is  usually  more  advisable  to  “make  growth  of  these  conditions, 
haste  slowly,’’  to  start  small,  and  to  plan  The  minimum  time  required  to  start 
the  program  in  terms  of  a  flexible  de-  a  program  for  gifted  children  in  the 
velopment  over  some  years,  than  to  try  schools  should  be  five  years.  This  time 
to  put  it  into  effect  next  Monday  morn-  may  be  allotted  as  follows:  first  year, 
ing.  Forethought  and  foresight,  learn-  study  committee  is  formed;  second  year, 
ing  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  consultant,  special  committees,  steering 
willingness  to  proceed  in  an  orderly,  committee,  and  class  for  teachers  are 
evolutionary,  developmental  pattern  will  added;  third  year,  initial  steps  at  curric- 
pay  large  dividends.  While  it  is  recog-  ulum  modification  in  form  of  pilot  pro- 
nized  that  no  general  advice  can  cover  grams  are  taken,  while  committees  and 
all  the  special  problems  of  any  one  dis-  teacher  workshops  continue;  fourth 
trict,  it  is  felt  that  a  specimen  plan  for  year,  minimum  experimental  program 
a  district  of  moderate  size  may  have  goes  into  effect  in  all  schools,  a  half¬ 
value  for  those  charged  with  the  plan-  time  co-ordinator  is  hired,  while  com- 
ning  of  such  a  program  in  any  district,  mittees  continue;  fifth  year,  program  is 
In  the  long  run,  the  public  gets  what  expanded  and  consolidated.  Some  as- 
the  public  wants.  This  suggests  that  pects  of  this  over-all  prospectus  now 
there  must  be  public  need  and  demand  will  be  discussed  in  detail, 
for  the  education  of  gifted  children  be¬ 
fore  school  personnel  should  undertake  First  Year 

to  supply  it.  Three  additional  conditions 

should  exist  in  the  school  system  before  A  whole  year  is  required  for  the  tem- 
a  gifted-child  program  is  undertaken:  pering  of  attitudes,  personality  adjust- 
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ments,  group  working  relationships,  in¬ 
formation  intake,  and  general  progress 
of  the  initial  study  committee.  This 
study  committee  should  comprise  volun¬ 
teers  only — teachers,  supervisors,  prin¬ 
cipals,  parents,  and  public  figures.  It  is 
the  committee’s  formidable  task  to 
frame  the  major  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  become  aware  of  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  many  vexing  details  of 
procedure.  The  committee  members  will 
want  to  come  to  some  agreement  on 
the  terms  of  the  program;  the  children 
to  be  served;  the  staff  and  materials  re¬ 
quired;  the  cost;  the  amount  of  time  and 
work  involved;  conditions  affecting  the 
program,  such  as  teacher,  parental,  and 
community  acceptance;  and,  finally,  the 
values  and  results  to  be  ex|>ected  and 
the  method  of  evaluation  to  be  used. 

In  this  process  the  committee  will 
need  to  search  the  literature,  invite 
speakers,  hear  reports  from  other  dis¬ 
tricts  where  programs  are  in  effect,  con¬ 
duct  panel  discussions,  and  contact 
county  staff  members. 

Second  Year 

The  first  year’s  committee  is  very 
likely  to  have  recommended  that  profes¬ 
sional  help  would  be  desirable.  At  this 
time,  then,  a  consultant  or  consultants 
on  a  part-time  or  per  diem  basis  should 
be  hired  for  professional  services.  These 
services  might  well  consist  of  a  series  of 
meetings  with  various  groups — teachers, 
supervisors,  administrators,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic — as  well  as  with  the  original  com¬ 
mittee.  The  latter  now  ought  to  be  re¬ 
organized  and  expanded  into  a  steering 
committee  with  representation  from  all 
the  groups  mentioned.  Larger  forums, 
panel  discussions,  and  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  involving  all  the  teachers  in  the 


system,  or  the  parents  of  several  PTA’s, 
may  help  in  disseminating  information. 
Proposals  of  procedures,  such  as  meth¬ 
ods  of  identification,  enrichment,  and 
evaluation,  would  grow  out  of  the  small¬ 
er  meetings.  These  suggestions  should 
be  approved  by  the  steering  committee. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
year,  the  extension  department  of  a 
nearby  university  might  establish  a 
course  for  teachers  and  others  inter¬ 
ested;  this  would  be  done  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  steering  committee.  Such 
a  course,  meeting  one  night  per  week, 
would  discuss  topics  such  as:  the  na¬ 
ture  of  intelligence;  the  psychology  of 
individual  differences;  characteristics  of 
the  highly  intelligent;  early  history  of 
the  gifted-child  movement  with  special 
attention  to  the  work  of  Terman  and 
Hollingworth;  identification,  accelera¬ 
tion,  enrichment,  and  grouping;  under¬ 
achievement  in  gifted  children;  counsel¬ 
ing;  maladjusted  gifted  children;  class¬ 
room  procedures;  co-curricular  activities; 
scholarship  and  college  entrance;  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams;  the  teacher  of  the  gifted  child; 
and  practices  of  representative  school 
districts,  with  special  attention  to  those 
in  the  state.  It  should  be  understood  that 
applicants  for  participation  in  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  school  district  would  come 
from  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
class.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  steering  committee  would  make  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  for  curriculum 
adjustment  in  certain  schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  experimental  pilot  programs  for 
the  coming  year. 

Third  Year 

The  strategy  during  the  third  year 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  feelings 
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of  the  steering  committee.  If  there  is 
considerable  pressure  from  the  public, 
the  committee  may  wish  to  recommend 
hiring  a  part-time  co-ordinator  at  once, 
to  complete  the  process  of  identification 
in  all  schools,  to  follow  up  the  pilot 
studies  begun  in  a  few  schools,  and  to 
continue  committee  meetings  and  work¬ 
shops  in  an  effort  to  get  more  teachers 
ready  for  the  following  year.  If  the 
committee  wants  to  determine  whether 
the  interest  in  this  area  is  sufficient  to 
carry  along  by  itself,  it  may  delay  for 
another  year  the  recommendation  to 
hire  a  part-time  co-ordinator.  At  any 
rate,  the  steering  committee,  which 
hitherto  has  had  some  administrative 
functions,  should  prepare  to  relinquish 
these  functions  to  a  co-ordinator  during 
this  year. 

By  the  year’s  end,  plans  should  be 
ready  for  putting  the  minimum  experi¬ 
mental  program  into  all  schools  of  the 
district.  Two  of  the  problems  which  will 
occur  at  this  juncture  are  that  of  se¬ 
curing  enough  enrichment  materials  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  and  that  of  making 
budgetary  provisions  for  extra-time, 
either  for  teachers  or  for  special  teach¬ 
er-consultants. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years 

In  the  fourth  year,  a  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  under  a  paid  co-ordinator  could 
go  into  effect  on  a  district-wide  basis. 
The  program  should  be  begun  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale,  with  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  follow.  The  program  still  should 
be  considered  an  experimental  one,  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  and  development. 

A  full  program  should  be  underway 
in  the  fifth  year.  This  program  would 
constitute  a  standard  operational  pro¬ 
cedure  rather  than  experimental  explor¬ 


ations.  Later,  changes,  essentially  minor 
in  nature,  may  need  to  be  made. 

General  Observations 

A  few  miscellaneous  general  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  helpful: 

1.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
extra  time  and  money  can  be  extracted 
painlessly  for  "bootleg”  experimentation 
or  research.  The  public  and  the  board  of 
education  must  expect  that  a  gifted- 
child  program  will  result  in  greater 
costs.  These  costs  vary  greatly  by  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  rough  yardstick  might  be  that 
the  extra  cost  of  educating  one  gifted 
child  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  ed¬ 
ucating  one  child  in  the  regular  school 
program.  Extra  costs  of  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  gifted  child  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  plausible  and  effective  outlay. 

2.  Programs  for  gifted  children  gen¬ 
erally  start  with  enrichment  adjust¬ 
ments,  then  progress  to  acceleration, 
and  finally  to  grouping  practices.  No 
one  practice  provides  the  whole  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  long  run,  enrichment  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  most  expensive,  and  accel¬ 
eration,  the  least  expensive.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  reason  for  grouping  is  so  that  en¬ 
richment  can  take  place. 

3.  Short  of  homogeneous  grouping, 
reducing  the  range  of  differences  with¬ 
in  a  class  from  five  to  two  standard  de¬ 
viations  of  ability  often  has  the  effect 
of  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  class  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  work-load  of  the  teacher  is 
concerned.  If  subgrouping  among  the 
gifted  is  to  be  accomplished,  doing  it  in 
terms  of  achievement,  such  as  reading 
speeds  or  grades,  is  more  palatable  to 
students  and  parents. 

4.  The  grouping  of  young  malad¬ 
justed  children  in  small  remedial  class¬ 
es  in  the  elementary  school  has  proved 
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effective  in  alleviating  both  their  emo¬ 
tional  and  academic  problems. 

5.  An  optional  summer-school  pro¬ 
gram  for  gifted  children  is  a  good  way 
of  experimenting,  without  involving  the 
entire  school  district  in  big  problems  too 
early. 

6.  In  the  initial  stages  of  program 
development,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
think  of  enrichment  in  breadth  instead 
of  depth  and,  consequently,  to  expose 
a  group  of  gifted  children  to  a  lot  of 
talk  hy  some  status  person.  Beware  of 
boring  gifted  children:  they  do  not  suf¬ 
fer  fools  gladly.  When  gifted  children 
are  brought  together,  it  generally  should 
be  for  individual  or  small-group  work 
in  a  laboratory  or  library  where  they  can 
ask  the  questions. 

7.  When  beginning  a  program  for 
gifted  children,  it  is  best  to  start  with 
a  high  “break-point,”  resulting  in  a  small 
but  clearly  superior  group,  and  work 
down  to  a  lower  cut-off  point  later  if  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  recommended  that  the  criti¬ 
cal  score  be  at  least  a  Stanford-Binet 
I.Q.  of  130. 

Those  who  emhark  on  programs  for 
gifted  children  in  their  districts  must 
expect  to  find  many  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  will  also  find  many  un¬ 
expected  rewards.  Among  these  there 
eventually  will  be  a  general  elevation  in 
scholastic  morale  throughout  the  schools, 
displayed  in  greater  provision  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  hy  the  teachers  and  a 
higher  regard  for  scholarship  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  with  greater  interest  in  going  on 
to  college.  There  will  he  more  interest 
in  the  community  in  recognizing  and 
accepting  that  which  is  unusual  and  tal¬ 
ented  in  its  midst.  Thus  can  special 
education  play  its  rightful  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  larger  objectives  of  general 
education. 
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often  have  you  heard  someone 
say,  "That  boy  will  never  do  much  aca¬ 
demically,  but  he  has  exceUent  manual 
ability”?  Or  you  still  may  hear  with 
some  frequency  an  allusion  to  the  idea 
of  being  big  or  strong  but  not  too  smart. 

Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  reasoning 
in  schools  where  the  curriculum  empha¬ 
sis  for  the  mentally  retarded  is  on  hand¬ 
work.  State  residential  schools  frequent¬ 
ly  exhibit  expertly  done  needlework 
made  in  their  vocational  programs. 
Somehow  these  generahzed  impressions 
have  led  to  the  belief  that,  although 
mentally  retarded  children  are  limited 
intellectually,  they  are  essentially  nor¬ 
mal  in  their  physical  or  motor  abilities. 
This  is  typified  by  the  popular  belief  in 
compensation;  that  is,  if  a  person  has 
little  ability  in  one  area,  he  is  likely  to 
be  very  good  in  some  other  endeavor. 
Some  recent  studies  suggest  that  this  is 
not  so  (3,  5,  6). 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sum¬ 
marize  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
motor  abilities  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  to  suggest  some  implications  for 
classroom  practice. 

Recall  mentally  retarded  children 
you  have  had  in  your  classes,  and  you 
may  picture  them  as  being  larger  than 
most  of  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  retarded  are 
above  average  in  physical  size?  Prob¬ 
ably  not,  because  most  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  enrolled  in  regular 
classes  will  be  a  year  or  two  overage  for 


their  grade.  They  have  been  retained  at 
least  once  and  are  the  oldest  members 
of  the  class.  Research  indicates  that  the 
mentally  retarded  as  a  group  are  slight¬ 
ly  below  average  in  both  height  and 
weight  (4). 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  work¬ 
ers  in  physical  education  have  attempted 
to  build  motor  capacity  tests  that  will 
measure  general  motor  performance, 
comparable  to  the  way  intelligence  tests 
measure  mental  ability.  Several  scales 
have  been  developed,  but  they  haven’t 
been  successful  in  giving  an  accurate 
over-all  appraisal.  This  seems  to  be  be¬ 
cause  the  same  person  may  perform  well 
in  one  motor  skill  and  very  poorly  in 
another.  Motor  abilities  seem  to  be  fair¬ 
ly  specific.  Present  motor  tests  do  not 
sample  a  range  of  behavioral  activities 
sufficiently  wide  to  yield  a  stable  esti¬ 
mate  of  over-all  motor  skill.  Although 
the  hope  has  been  to  develop  a  motor 
quotient  that  can  be  used  in  the  same 
ways  as  intelligence  quotients  are  used, 
results  thus  far  have  not  been  fruitful. 

Summary  of  Research 

Arm,  hand,  and  finger  dexterity  of 
the  retarded  has  been  measured  by  tests, 
such  as  the  Purdue  Pegboard  (2).  This 
test  consists  of  four  parts:  insertion  of 
pegs  in  holes  with  the  right  hand,  with 
the  left  hand,  with  both  hands  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  a  simple  assembly  task, 
involving  the  placing  of  a  washer  and 
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a  collar  over  each  peg.  These  kinds  of 
skills  often  are  required  on  assembly- 
line  work,  which  is  one  of  the  vocation¬ 
al  possibilities  for  the  retarded.  The 
studies  so  far  indicate  that  the  retarded 
are  inferior  in  this  kind  of  motor- 
co-ordination  task. 

The  notion  still  exists  that  Mongo¬ 
loids  as  a  group  have  a  good  sense  of 
rhythm.  Cantor  and  Girardeau  (1) 
have  just  published  a  study  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  Mongoloids  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  inferior  to  normal  children  in 
this  ability.  This  finding  must  be  qual¬ 
ified  somewhat,  as  the  authors  point 
out,  because  the  mental-age  level  for 
the  normal  group  studied  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  above  that  of  the  Mongoloid 
group  studied.  However,  the  results  do 
challenge  this  commonly  expressed  gen¬ 
eralization  that  Mongoloids  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  good  ability  in  rhythm. 

At  least  two  other  studies,  involving 
a  variety  of  motor-skill  tasks,  have  shown 
that  the  mentally  retarded  performed 
very  poorly  in  comparison  to  the  non¬ 
handicapped.  Francis  and  Rarick 
studied  the  motor  characteristics  of  284 
mentally  retarded  children  attending 
the  public  schools  of  Madison  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  Scores  on  eleven 
motor  tasks  were  obtained  for  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  and  these  results  were 
compared  with  the  published  norms  for 
each  test.  The  mean  scores  for  both  boys 
and  girls  were  from  two  to  four  years 
below  their  chronological-age  norms. 
Differences  between  the  mean  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  normal  and  the  mentally 
retarded  increased  with  each  age  level 
and  were  greatest  for  tasks  that  were 
complex  in  nature. 

The  author  (6)  conducted  a  similar 
study  using  a  matched  control  group  of 
normal  children,  in  addition  to  the  men¬ 


tally  retarded.  The  normal  children 
were  consistently  superior  to  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded  on  a  variety  of  motor-skill 
tasks.  In  addition,  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  were  given  to  both  retarded  and 
normal  children  over  a  two-week  period 
on  three  motor-skiU  tasks:  the  squat 
thrust,  a  ball  thrown  at  a  target, 
and  simple  maze-tracing.  Both  groups 
showed  significant  improvements  in  the 
squat  thrust  which  is  a  relatively  com¬ 
plex  activity.  The  other  two  skills 
showed  only  modest  gains.  However, 
two  weeks  is  undoubtedly  too  short  a 
period  of  time  to  demonstrate  significant 
change. 

Oliver  (7)  provided  physical-condi¬ 
tioning  exercises  to  retarded  and  normal 
children  for  ten  weeks.  The  retarded 
group  showed  greater  improvement, 
which  the  author  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  success,  improved  adjustment,  im¬ 
proved  physical  conditions,  and  effect 
of  feeling  important. 

Educational  Implications 

You  might  well  ask,  “What  does  this 
have  to  do  with  the  regular  class  teach¬ 
er?”  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  special- 
class  provisions  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  have  been  advocated  for  years, 
the  majority  of  these  children  are  still 
enrolled  in  the  regular  classroom.  Be¬ 
cause  of  such  factors  as  teacher  short¬ 
age  and  lack  of  space,  the  situation  will 
not  change  materially  in  the  next  few 
years.  Even  in  states  having  well-devel¬ 
oped  programs  of  special  education,  it 
is  estimated  that  no  more  than  one  out 
of  five  eligible  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  is  currently  receiving  special-edu¬ 
cation  services.  The  needs  of  the  other 
four-fifths  still  have  to  be  met  by  the 
regular  classroom  teacher. 
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Although  motor  skills  and  physical 
ability  are  a  small  part  of  the  total  be¬ 
havior  of  a  child,  they  should  be  of  some 
significance  to  regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  the  special-class  teacher. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  regular 
teacher  should  not  expect  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  to  be  normal  or  superior 
in  their  physical  abilities;  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  will  be  retarded  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  normal  children. 

One  of  the  real  questions  is  whether 
highly  structured  teaching  of  motor 
skills  would  improve  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  in  this  respect.  If  changes  could 
be  made,  then  this  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  as  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading.  In  fact,  a  good  argument 
could  be  advanced  that,  functionally, 
physical  skills  and  motor  proficiency  are 
more  nearly  of  primary  vocational  im¬ 
portance  to  the  retarded  than  is  a  high 
level  of  proficiency  in  reading.  Actually, 
no  one  would  advocate  one  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other.  Rather,  both  have 
an  important  contribution  to  make  to 
the  adult  vocational  adjustment  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  Mentally  handi¬ 
capped  adults  work  primarily  at  jobs  on 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  levels 


where,  besides  needing  healthy  attitudes 
toward  work,  physical  and  motor  skills 
are  of  primary  importance. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  program  to 
strengthen  and  improve  motor  skills 
would  not  be  to  develop  one  specific 
skill.  Rather,  the  attempt  would  be  to 
provide  for  a  range  of  motor  activities. 
Not  all  of  these  activities  would  be  non- 
academic.  Writing,  coloring,  and  using 
scissors  help  to  build  motor  skill  in 
young  children,  while  planing,  sewing, 
etc.  may  be  used  with  older  children. 

The  mentally  retarded,  then,  appar¬ 
ently  are  retarded  also  in  motor  skills. 
This  seems  to  hold  for  many  different 
kinds  of  tasks  and  is  true  for  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  As  research  has  shown 
for  some  time,  correlation  and  not  com¬ 
pensation  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  meager  as  to  how  much  the 
area  of  motor  skill  can  be  modified  by 
a  well-structured,  continuous  program 
of  motor  activities  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  What  is  needed  now  is  for  a 
number  of  classroom  teachers  to  provide 
planned,  long-range,  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  motor  skills  so  that 
we  can  better  assess  the  effects  of  train¬ 
ing  on  motor  skills. 
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Exceptional  children  are  those  who 
deviate  from  the  average  child  in  phys¬ 
ical,  mental,  emotional  or  social  charac¬ 
teristics  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
require  special  educational  services  in 
order  to  develop  to  their  maximum 
capacity.  About  one  child  out  of  every 
seven  or  eight  school-aged  children  is 
exceptional  according  to  this  widely- 
accepted  definition. 

The  nature  of  these  special  services 
is  varied  and  may  be  suggested  by  one 
or  more  of  these  representative  attempts 
to  provide  more  adequate  education  for 
exceptional  children:  curriculum  modi¬ 
fications,  special  schools  or  classes,  spe¬ 
cial  methods  of  instruction,  adjusted 
schedules,  special  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  supplementary  instruction 
and  services.  Many  of  these  education¬ 
al  services  are  guidance  related,  espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  diagnosis,  apprais¬ 
al,  data-coUecting,  record-keeping,  and 
counseling. 

Similar  Goals  and  Needs 

Although  some  modification  of  edu¬ 
cational  organization  or  procedure  typi¬ 
cally  is  indicated  for  the  exceptional 
child,  the  major  educational  objectives 
are  the  same  as  for  all  other  children. 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission 
has  suggested  the  following  main  objec¬ 
tives:  self-realization,  human  relation¬ 


ship,  economic  efficiency,  and  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility.  These  objectives  apply 
equally  well  to  exceptional  children. 
The  level,  degree,  or  efficiency  will  vary 
for  each  person,  whether  exceptional 
or  not.  Special  education  and  adequate 
guidance  services  especially  are  needed 
to  help  the  exceptional  child  to  attain 
these  objectives  at  as  high  a  level  as 
possible  in  relation  to,  and  in  spite  of, 
a  handicapping  condition. 

Few  would  claim  that  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  needs  of  exceptional  children  are  any 
different  or  necessarily  any  more  intense 
than  those  of  so-called  normal  children. 
A  list  of  widely  accepted  “universal” 
needs,  such  as  affection,  social  recog¬ 
nition,  security,  pre-eminence,  individ¬ 
uality,  status,  self-respect,  freedom 
from  guilt  and  fear,  fair  balance  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure,  and  harmony 
with  reality,  is  representative  but  not  ex¬ 
haustive.  All  children  experience  these 
and  other  needs  at  one  time  or  another. 
These  needs  change  in  intensity  and  im¬ 
portance  and  frequently  may  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  each  other.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  satisfactory  adjustment  and 
personality  development  of  any  child, 
whether  exceptional  or  not,  depend  up¬ 
on  the  satisfaction  of  these  basic  needs. 
For  many  exceptional  children,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  goals  obviously  is 
more  difficult,  requiring  in  some  cases 
substitute  goals  of  a  lower  order,  lim- 
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ited  satisfaction  of  certain  needs,  or  a 
re-orientation  to  more  realistic  goals  and 
to  the  inescapable  fact  that  some  things 
are  beyond  their  reach  or  control. 

Fortunately  for  teachers,  counselors, 
and  children  themselves,  children,  in 
spite  of  the  universal  law  of  individual 
differences,  are  similar  enough  in  many 
respects  that  group  teaching  and  group 
guidance  are  effective  much  of  the  time. 
The  general  principles  of  growth  and 
development  apply  also  to  exceptional 
children.  In  many  ways,  exceptional 
children  are  more  like  normal  children 
than  they  are  like  other  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren.  Exceptional  children  typically  are 
exceptional  in  one  area  of  development 
— not  in  many  areas  or  in  all  areas. 

Although  the  number  of  multiply 
handicapped  children  is  not  known,  it 
is  known  that  a  child  who  deviates 
from  the  average  in  any  area  tends 
to  be  average  or  to  tend  toward  the 
average  in  other  areas  or  aspects.  In 
many  cases,  however,  a  child  who  is 
handicapped  in  one  area  is  stereotyped 
and  made  to  feel  different  or  handi¬ 
capped  in  other  aspects  as  well.  In  other 
words,  too  frequently,  he  is  seen  as  a 
handicapped  child  or  as  an  exceptional 
child  rather  than  as  a  child  who  is 
normal  in  all  aspects  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  except  for  one  aspect.  Al¬ 
though  the  difference  at  first  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  stylistic  or  semantic  one, 
there  is,  for  example,  a  disturbing  psy¬ 
chological  difference  between  thinking, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  handicapped 
child  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  child 
with  a  handicap. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  stressed 
the  similarities  in  educational  goals  and 
instruction  for,  and  the  personal  needs 
and  characteristics  of,  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  and  those  of  normal  children.  No 


attempt  is  being  made  to  gloss  over  or 
to  minimize  individual  differences, 
either  between  or  within  groups.  The 
position  has  been  taken  that  one  should 
capitalize  upon  the  many  strengths  of 
exceptional  children,  whenever  possible, 
and  recognize  that  in  many  ways  they 
are  quite  similar  to  other  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  children  are  differ¬ 
ent  and,  in  a  real  sense,  each  child  is 
exceptional  in  some  way.  Because  of 
these  individual  abilities  and  disabilities, 
guidance  services  typically  and  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  been  set  up  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  child  rather  than  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  child.  The  guidance  needs  of 
exceptional  children  fortunately  are  not 
completely  different,  and  in  those 
schools  having  a  well  developed  guid¬ 
ance  program  the  needs  of  exceptional 
children  will  be  served  in  many  respects. 

Inadequate  Guidance  Programs 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all  of 
the  guidance  needs  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  met  satisfactorily  through 
guidance  personnel.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
exceptional  child  is  different  in  some 
way  or  he  would  not  be  considered  ex¬ 
ceptional.  The  different  or  additional 
needs  related  to  the  exceptionality  are 
the  needs  likely  to  be  unsatisfied.  These 
differences  have  led  to  special  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  special  services  and  require¬ 
ments.  Although  a  team  approach  is 
desirable  in  general  guidance  programs, 
it  appears  to  be  essential  for  many  ex¬ 
ceptional  children. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  counselors  is 
inadequate.  Probably  no  more  than  one 
high  school  in  five  has  a  person  de¬ 
voting  half  or  more  of  his  time  to 
guidance.  Even  in  schools  where  guid- 
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ance  is  available,  the  ratio  of  counselor 
to  student  is  likely  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  one  to  five  hundred  or  more. 

Thirdly,  the  training  of  counselors  is 
frequently  inadequate  to  allow  either 
for  acceptance  or  understanding  of  the 
exceptional  child.  In  many  cases,  the 
counselor  is  not  specifically  trained  as 
a  counselor.  Even  if  he  has  been  trained 
as  a  counselor,  he  is  hkely  to  be  strong 
in  such  areas  as  principles,  organization, 
or  administration  of  guidance  but  weak 
in  understandings  related  to  human 
growth  and  development  and  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  exceptional  children. 

Fourthly,  the  exceptional  child  is 
likely  to  be  exceptional  at  birth  or  to  be¬ 
come  so  during  his  early  years — not  sud¬ 
denly  upon  entrance  to  high  school 
where  almost  all  of  the  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel  are  likely  to  be  found.  Early  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  of  handicapping  or 
debihtadng  conditions  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant.  In  certain  cases,  the  defect  can  be 
remedied,  at  least  in  part,  if  discovered 
and  diagnosed  early  enough;  if  not 
remedied,  early  treatment  and  services 
may  prevent  deterioration  or  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  side-effects.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  devolpment  of  proper  habits  and 
attitudes  and  wholesome  personalities. 

Teacher’s  Awareness  of  Problems 

Evidence  indicates  that  experienced 
teachers  of  exceptional  children  fre¬ 
quently  feel  inadequate  in  coping  with 
some  of  the  guidance  problems  related 
to  their  pupils.  During  recent  years,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  made  a  study 
of  the  preparation  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  For  a 
certain  area,  such  as  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  or  the  blind,  a  group  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  superior  teachers  ranked  a 


large  number  of  competencies  as  to  im¬ 
portance  and  to  their  own  proficiency. 

Although  these  ratings  varied  some¬ 
what  from  group  to  group,  it  was  found 
generally  that  these  teachers  rated  their 
quahfications  or  proficiency  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  following  abihties  or  un¬ 
derstandings  which,  in  turn,  they  had 
rated  as  very  important: 

1.  Abihty  to  interpret  behavior  in 
terms  of  physical,  psychological, 
and  environmental  factors 

2.  Ability  to  help  children  develop 
self-sufficiency  and  to  plan  for 
the  future 

3.  Abihty  to  recognize  possible 
causes  of  social,  educational,  and 
emotional  maladjustment  and  to 
plan  suitable  courses  of  action 

4.  Ability  to  differentiate  between 
social  and  emotional  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  mental  retardation 

5.  Ability  to  counsel  children  on 
their  emotional  problems,  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes,  and  vocational 
goals 

6.  Ability  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  experiences  in  community  hv- 
ing 

7.  Ability  to  use  a  broad  range  of 
community  resources 

8.  Abihty  to  evaluate  continuously 
the  child’s  level  of  development 

9.  Understanding  of  the  significance 
of  the  socio-economic  conditions 
and  emotional  climate  of  the 
home  on  the  child’s  social  and 
emotional  development 

10.  Knowledge  of  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  teaching  the  socially 
and  emotionally  disturbed  child 

Teachers  gave  high  priority  to  under¬ 
standing  the  child,  recognizing  him  as 
an  individual,  helping  him  to  develop 
desirable  patterns  of  behavior,  and  in- 
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dividualizing  instruction  and  curricu¬ 
lum.  Since  these  were  experienced  and 
well-trained  teachers,  it  is  easily  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  underestimated  their  com¬ 
petencies  in  certain  aspects.  Studies 
such  as  this,  however,  give  important 
suggestions  for  the  direction  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  counselors. 

Adjustment 

Earlier,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
psychological  or  social  needs  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  are  the  same  as  the 
needs  of  normal  children.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true,  however,  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  will  have  greater  difficulty 
satisfying  his  needs,  especially  those 
related  to  security,  independence,  be¬ 
longing,  acceptance,  and  peer  approval. 
He  is  inchned,  therefore,  to  exhibit  a 
somewhat  greater  number  of  defense 
mechanisms,  such  as  withdrawal,  ag¬ 
gression,  displacement,  or  egocentrism. 

Adjustment  is  a  continuous  process. 
An  individual  typically  does  not  satisfy 
a  need  at  one  time  for  all  time.  AU 
behavior  is  adjustive,  directed  toward 
reducing  tension  caused  by  the  drive  to 
satisfy  some  need.  Needs  vary  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  supremacy.  When  a  need  is 
satisfied,  tension  is  reduced  and  equi¬ 
librium  is  restored — temporarily,  at 
least — until  frustrations  arise  from  the 
difficulty  of  satisfying  other  needs  or  of 
resolving  conflicting  needs.  The  re¬ 
strictions  forced  upon  the  handicapped 
child,  especially  in  terms  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  movement,  choice,  recognition, 
and  independence,  add  not  only  to  his 
problems  of  adjustment  but  also  to  de¬ 
mands  on  the  skill  and  understandings 
of  the  teacher,  counselor,  visiting  teach¬ 
er,  nurse,  principal,  and  psychologist. 


Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  list¬ 
ing  or  discussion  of  the  specific  ad¬ 
justment  or  personality  problems  some¬ 
times  considered  to  be  characteristic 
of  children  who  fall  within  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  any  particular  area  of  excep¬ 
tionality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  practical  to  base 
guidance  practices  upon  an  assumed 
psychology  of  the  partially  seeing,  of 
the  hard-of-hearing,  or  of  the  mentally 
handicapped.  For  the  gifted  child,  the 
problems  are  not  related  to  a  handicap¬ 
ping  condition  so  much  as  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  condition.  For  example,  his  in¬ 
difference  and  lack  of  motivation  are 
not  due  to  inability  to  master  academic 
material  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
members  of  his  class  but  to  the  relative 
ease  of  mastery  and  lack  of  challenge. 

Any  parent  or  teacher  may  underesti¬ 
mate  or  overestimate  the  abihty  of  any 
child.  Any  child  may  feel  inferior  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  society  and / 
or  to  his  own  self-concept  and  level  of 
aspiration.  Any  child  may  become  fear¬ 
ful  either  because  of  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  physical  control  of  a  situation  or 
because  of  increased  understanding  plus 
greater  imagination. 

Goals  of  Guidance 

The  aims  of  guidance,  while  many 
and  varied,  essentially  are  to  help  the 
individual  to  establish  suitable  goals 
and  to  develop  approved  ways  of  attain¬ 
ing  them.  Guidance  services  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  an  environment 
through  which  an  individual  may  de¬ 
velop  into  a  happy,  wholesome,  socially 
desirable  personaUty.  This  is  obviously  a 
large  order,  and  guidance  services  alone 
are  not  likely  to  produce  this  desired  re¬ 
sult.  Guidance  activities  can  assist  the 
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individual,  however,  to  develop  his  own  leviation  of  parental  problems,  or  the 
goals  through  a  realistic  and  accurate  guidance  of  the  child — the  major  goal, 
understanding  of  his  abilities  and  limi-  Guidance  activities  should  start  as 
tations,  to  capitalize  upon  his  potential-  early  as  possible,  should  be  continuous, 
ides,  and  to  understand  himself  and  his  and  preferably  should  continue  even  for 
behavior.  Guidance  acdvides  also  can  a  dme  after  the  child  leaves  school.  The 
provide  him  with  information,  which  teacher,  especially  the  elementary  teach- 
will  help  him  to  make  suitable  choices  er,  will  have  to  carry  the  heaviest  load 
regarding  educadonal,  social,  or  occu-  in  helping  the  child  to  adjust  to  his  ac- 
pational  activities.  ademic  and  personal  problems  at  school. 

Counseling  with  parents  is  especially  The  teacher  makes  the  first  contact 
important.  Discussions  in  this  area  have  with  the  exceptional  child.  She  is  the 
frequently  made  the  parent  the  “patsy”  one  who  maintains  close  and  continu- 
for  any  or  all  of  the  exceptional  child’s  ous  contact.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in 
adjustment  problems.  Such  is  not  the  providing  both  formal  and  informal  as- 
attitude  of  this  writer.  Certainly  the  pects  of  guidance  is  extremely  crucial 
parents  of  a  handicapped  child  have  a  and  her  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
real  problem  of  their  own  in  that  they  stated.  Usually,  the  teacher  initiates  re- 
are  more  likely  to  have  some  guilt  or  ferrals  to  the  school  psychologist  or  to 
anxiety  feelings,  to  feel  some  disappoint-  medical  personnel  for  diagnosis.  She 
ment,  to  have  greater  demands  upon  helps  in  innumerable  ways  by  providing 
their  time  and  energy’,  and  to  attempt  a  favorable  emotional  climate,  broaden- 
to  adjust  to  a  real  or  imagined  negative  ing  the  child's  interests,  developing  his 
attitude  from  society.  abilities,  adjusting  methods  or  curricu- 

Granting  that  there  are  always  prob-  lum  to  provide  successful  experiences, 
lems  related  to  the  home — just  as  there  helping  him  to  develop  social  skills  and 
are  always  problems  related  to  the  to  win  social  approval — in  short,  help- 
school — the  school  personnel  who  work  ing  him  to  live  more  effectively, 
with  the  exceptional  child  should  seek  The  task  of  providing  adequate  guid- 
out  the  parent  as  an  important  ally,  as  ance  is  too  great  to  be  assumed  by  the 
a  member  of  the  team  particularly  in-  teacher  alone.  The  team  approach  sug- 
terested  in  helping  the  child.  Recent  gested  earlier,  utilizing  not  only  the 
advances  which  organizations  of  parents  specialized  services  of  the  school  per- 
have  been  able  to  effect — even  in  the  sonnel  but  also  outside  specialists,  is 
schools — would  suggest  that  many  par-  essential. 

ents  not  only  are  willing  to  accept  the  An  important  lesson  that  the  excep- 
fact  that  their  child  is  handicapped,  but  tional  child  (or  any  child,  for  that 
also  are  zealous  in  working  toward  a  matter)  must  learn  and  relearn  is  to 
school  and  community  environment  that  accept  and  to  live  with  limitations 
will  help  the  child  to  achieve  the  which  cannot  be  altered  appreciably.  By 
measure  of  success  of  which  he  is  ca-  developing  attainable  and  desirable 
pable.  A  smug,  threatening,  or  advice-  goals  within  these  limitations,  the  ex- 
dispensing  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  ceptional  child  may  become  a  well- 
personnel  is  not  conducive  to  parental  adjusted,  contributing,  and  respected 
co-operation,  sharing  of  information,  al-  member  of  society. 
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TThe  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  new  problem  in  the  field  of 
special  education.  It  may  seem  futile 
to  propose  a  new  challenge  in  a  field 
which  is  undermanned  because  of  a 
shortage  of  trained,  qualified  teachers, 
and  overburdened  with  tasks  of  discov¬ 
ering  methods  and  materials  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  guidance  to  children  with  many 
types  of  handicaps.  Nevertheless,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers, 
who  are  already  confronted  with  a  wide 
range  of  individual  differences  among 
normal  children,  there  seems  to  be  a 
pressing  urgency  for  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  atypical  children  described 
in  this  article. 

There  is  a  sizable  group  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  for  whom  no  adequate 
educational  facilities  exist.  These  are 
children  who  have  incurred  a  mild  neu¬ 
rological  impairment,  and,  as  a  result, 
may  have  severe  learning  disabilities, 
or  may  exhibit  behavior  deviations 
which  make  adjustment  in  the  regular 
classroom  difficult,  even  though  their 
intelligence  scores  are  within  the  range 
for  “normal.”  The  problems  which  these 
children  present  to  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  are  manifold.  There  are, 
however,  no  courses  or  experiences  in 
the  teacher-training  curriculum  which 
would  prepare  a  teacher  to  cope  with  a 
brain-injured  child.  To  continue  these 
children  in  regular  classrooms  would 
extend  the  concept  of  individual  differ¬ 


ences  quite  beyond  its  intended  mean¬ 
ing. 

Classification  of  Symptoms 

First,  in  order  to  identify  these  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  practical  way,  a  description 
of  the  symptoms  which  they  display  will 
be  helpful.  There  is  one  group  of  re¬ 
lated  symptoms  of  physical  behavior 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "or¬ 
ganic  driveness.”  This  syndrome  in¬ 
cludes  impulsive  behavior,  hyperactivity, 
distractibility,  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  quiet  attitude,  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  attention,  manual  inco-ordination, 
impulsive  motor  discharge,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  extraneous  stimuli. 

There  is  a  second  constellation  of 
traits  in  the  area  of  social  behavior.  This 
group  is  characterized  by  asocial  behav¬ 
ior,  which  is  of  a  different  quality  from 
the  antisocial  behavior  seen  in  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  and  neurotic  children. 
The  latter  usuaUy  have  targets  for  their 
aggressive  and  hostile  acts,  while  the 
asocial  organics  show  a  diffuse  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Their  asocial  behavior  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  inner  impulsiveness  and  dis- 
inhibition.  These  children  may  have 
difficulty  in  learning  social  and  cultural 
norms  and  group  conformity.  Many  of 
them  show  poor  social  judgment.  When 
there  is  a  cortical  dsyfunction  they  may 
have  difficulty  in  establishing  a  con¬ 
scious  control  over  their  behavior. 
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There  is  a  third  syndrome  in  the 
area  of  speech  and  language  functions. 
This  may  include  aphasia  or  dysphasiar 
that  is,  irregular  speech  development 
and  speech  impediments.  This  syndrome 
may  also  include  alexia  or  dyslexia,  the 
inability  to  recognize  printed  symbols, 
and  retardation  in  reading  development. 
It  frequently  includes  dysgraphia,  illegi¬ 
ble  writing,  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
writing  and  drawing,  and  a  confusion 
between  letters  and  sounds.  This  third 
syndrome  may  be  related  to  impairment 
in  the  speech  and  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  and  to  perceptual  retardation. 

The  foregoing  description  neatly  par¬ 
cels  all  of  the  related  symptoms  into 
three  syndromes;  however,  not  all  brain- 
injured  children  display  the  same  symp¬ 
toms,  nor  to  the  same  degree.  Those 
with  marked  neuro-muscular  involve¬ 
ment  will  be  identified  as  spastics.  Many 
others,  who  show  only  the  behavior  or 
learning  difficulties,  may  remain  un¬ 
identified  in  regular  classrooms. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  reading 
and  writing  in  the  modern  curriculum, 
the  learning  difficulties  which  these 
children  encounter  present  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  teacher.  Even  before  the 
learning  problem  or  the  perceptual  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  recognized,  however,  parents 
and  kindergarten  teachers  are  faced  with 
a  more  serious  problem  of  managing  the 
social  and  physical  behavior.  Parents 
and  teachers  alike  find  that  the  usual 
methods  for  training  and  for  discipline 
do  not  produce  the  desired  results. 

The  Causes 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  consider 
the  educational  requirements  for  these 
children,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  diagnostic  instruments 


to  identify  them.  The  number  of  these 
children  in  the  school  population  has 
never  been  determined.  There  are  some 
indications,  however,  that  they  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Improvements  in  obstetrical 
techniques  and  in  prenatal  and  nursery 
care  have  decreased  the  incidence  of 
birth  mortalities.  Many  children  are 
alive  today  who  would  not  have  survived 
under  previous  conditions.  Some  of 
these  may  have  little  or  no  residual  im¬ 
pairment,  while  others  have  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  retardation. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  several 
possible  causes  for  neural  damage  will 
be  reviewed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  es¬ 
timate  the  number  of  children  who  suf¬ 
fer  mild  losses  from  infectious  fevers, 
whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  measles, 
and  forms  of  encephalitis  and  meningi¬ 
tis.  Although  the  incidence  of  residual 
damage  may  be  very  slight  for  any  one 
of  these  illnesses  Ce  g->  measles  and 
whooping  cough),  since  practically  all 
children  have  common  illnesses,  the 
consequent  total  who  are  affected  rep¬ 
resents  a  sizable  number. 

For  a  more  specific  example  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  medicine,  consider  the 
condition  of  RK  (blood  type)  incom¬ 
patibility  in  the  mother.  In  the  past  the 
toxic  condition  which  developed  from 
this  cause  often  led  to  permanent  brain 
injury  or  death.  The  possibility  of  this 
condition  is  now  determined  in  prenatal 
care,  and  preventive  measures  are  taken 
to  minimize  the  hazards.  If  transfusions 
are  administered  at  the  appropriate  time, 
the  infant  may  show  no  apparent  re¬ 
siduals.  This  is  only  one  of  the  recent 
advancements  which  have  decreased  in¬ 
fant  mortalities  and  brain  damage. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  problems 
of  diagnosis  and  the  number  of  children 
who  may  be  involved,  some  of  the  more 
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general  causes  of  neural  damage  should 
be  considered.  Anoxia,  or  oxygen  depri¬ 
vation  at  birth,  is  commonly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  prominent  causes.  Actual¬ 
ly,  this  is  not  a  primary  cause,  since  it 
often  reflects  a  condition  which  is  pres¬ 
ent  before  birth.  It  can  also  develop  dur¬ 
ing  the  birth  process.  In  certain  prema¬ 
ture  births  the  breathing  reflex  may  be 
intermittent  or  shallow  because  of  neu¬ 
ral  underdevelopment.  When  there  is  a 
birth  injury,  the  nerve  tissues  may  be 
impaired;  consequently,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  oxygen  is  necessary  to  help 
establish  the  breathing  reflex.  In  recent 
research  the  need  for  controlled  oxygen 
supply  has  also  been  discovered.  Exces¬ 
sive  oxygen  or  irregularities  in  the  oxy¬ 
gen  supply,  as  well  as  oxygen  depriva¬ 
tion,  may  be  conditions  of  neural  im¬ 
pairment.  Because  congenital  asphyxia 
is  frequently  associated  with  premature 
delivery,  it  would  be  difficult  to  isolate 
the  separate  causes  of  neural  damage 
and  their  respective  influence. 

Birth  injury  may  be  due  to  factors 
involved  with  the  labor  or,  in  a  minor 
percentage  of  cases,  it  may  arise  in  the 
use  of  obstetrical  instruments.  If  there 
is  an  unusual  presentation  in  delivery 
and  prolonged  labor,  there  may  be  a 
compression  of  the  infant’s  skull.  The 
damage  to  the  brain  in  such  a  case  may 
stem  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
from  a  direct  injury  to  the  brain  tissues. 
The  probabihty  for  injury  in  post-ma¬ 
ture  births  appears  to  be  higher  than 
for  normal-term  deliveries.  Head  injur¬ 
ies  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  not 
considered  to  be  an  important  cause  of 
brain  injury.  These  injuries,  however, 
provide  convenient  explanations  for 
some  parents. 

The  number  of  children  involved  in 
automobile  accidents,  bicycle  accidents, 


and  sidewalk  falls  is  certainly  much 
greater  now  than  three  or  four  decades 
ago.  Although  the  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  suffer  permanent  damage  is 
very  slight,  accidents  do  contribute  to 
the  total  picture.  It  is  not  the  intent  in 
this  paper  to  include  all  of  the  possible 
causes  for  brain  injury,  but  rather  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  wide  variety  of  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  problem. 

Relation  of  Causes  and  Symptoms 

There  is  a  critical  problem  which  all 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  eventually 
face:  that  is,  relating  causes  and  symp¬ 
toms.  At  this  point,  research  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  establish  a  caus¬ 
al  relationship  between  the  symptoms 
observed  in  children  and  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  de¬ 
fining  the  symptoms  as  it  is  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  exact  state  and  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  At  the  present 
time  one  can  only  draw  inferences  from 
the  coexistance  of  the  behavioral  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  health  history,  which  may 
indicate  the  organic  conditions. 

Since  the  inferences  regarding  the 
relationship  between  brain  injury  and 
behavior  symptoms  are  gradually  being 
supported  by  research  evidence,  they 
are  not  completely  in  the  realm  of 
theory.  So  that  parents  and  teachers  can 
understand  the  probable  causes  for  im¬ 
pulsive  behavior  and  learning  difficul¬ 
ties,  these  relationships  will  be  discussed 
in  further  detail.  This  understanding 
would  serve  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  parents  blame  the 
teachers  for  the  learning  difficulties, 
and  teachers  blame  the  home  or  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  major  causes  actually  reside 
within  the  child. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  cortex  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  control  of  be¬ 
havior.  In  normal  behavior  there  is  a 
dynamic  equihbrium  between  the  cortex 
and  the  hypothalamus.  The  cortex  has 
an  inhibiting  influence  over  the  more 
primitive  and  emotional  expressions  of 
the  hypothalamus.  The  circuit  of  this 
relationship  has  been  established  in 
neurophysiological  research.  When  dam¬ 
age  to  the  cortex  disrupts  the  neural  bal¬ 
ance,  uninhibited  behavior  may  follow. 

Results  of  Damage 

The  symptoms  are  not  determined  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  If  the  damage  is  diffuse  or  ex¬ 
tensive,  more  areas  of  function  may  be 
involved.  If  the  damage  is  of  a  severe 
localized  nature,  the  child  may  have 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  other  circumstances  the 
child  may  have  difficult)’  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  spatial  relationships,  in  speech 
development,  or  in  motor  co-ordination. 
Many  times  the  general  level  of  brain 
functioning  may  not  be  affected.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  nor¬ 
mal  intelligence  scores  for  children  who 
may  have  neuromuscular  difficulties  or 
specific  learning  handicaps. 

The  sensory  association,  speech,  and 
motor  areas  of  the  brain  have  been 
charted  for  some  time.  Their  importance 
to  sensory  perception,  speech  develop¬ 
ment  and  volitional  movements  has 
been  established.  Observations  have 
shown  also  that  inadequate  social  behav¬ 
ior  results  from  damage  to  the  frontal 
lobes. 

One  explanation  of  the  diffuse  effects 
of  brain  injury  in  children  is  that  the 
foci  of  functions  are  not  well  differen¬ 
tiated  in  the  developing  brain.  There  is 


also  a  strong  likelihood  that  later  neural 
development  may  compensate  for  early 
damage.  How  the  normal  brain  accom¬ 
plishes  a  synthesis  of  all  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  perceptual  experiences  is  still  un¬ 
known.  How  the  brain  achieves  a  selec¬ 
tive  interrelation  between  thought  proc¬ 
esses  and  memory  is  a  further  mystery. 
The  most  widely  accepted  theory  of 
mental  development  at  the  present  time 
is  that  there  is  a  progressive  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration,  as  concurrent 
processes,  in  cerebral  organization  from 
prenatal  stages  through  adolescence. 
Either  or  both  of  these  processes  may  be 
involved  in  the  neurally  impaired  child. 

Erroneous  Explanations 

In  many  cases  the  parents  of  a  brain- 
injured  child  have  been  assured  by  a 
physician  that  there  is  nothing  physical¬ 
ly  wrong  with  the  child.  This  may  be 
a  statement  of  fact,  since  a  child  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  physically  healthy  when 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  disease  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  provides  little 
help  to  parents  who  are  concerned  about 
problems  of  development,  behavior,  and 
management.  This  reassurance  may 
even  have  a  negative  effect  when  par¬ 
ents  feel  that  the  child’s  behavior  is  a 
reflection  of  their  relationship  or  their 
method  of  training.  Parents  will  natural¬ 
ly  develop  ambivalent  feelings  toward 
a  child  who  does  not  respond  to  develop¬ 
mental  expectancies  in  learning  how  to 
walk,  to  talk,  or  to  develop  emotional 
independence.  Mothers  are  unable  to 
understand  the  prolonged  physical  and 
emotional  dependence  of  children  who 
continue  to  be  “lap  babies”  until  six  or 
seven  years  of  age. 

Still  other  parents  may  be  informed 
that  their  child  will  outgrow  his  diffi- 
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culty.  They  wait  for  growth  which  may 
never  occur.  More  practitioners  should 
keep  in  mind  that  "time”  in  and  of  it- 
self  does  not  heal.  There  are  really  only 
two  processes  which  take  place  over  the 
course  of  time  that  may  change  the 
symptom  picture.  In  brain-injured  chil¬ 
dren  these  are:  first,  the  accumulation 
of  social  experience  which  may  help  to 
moderate  the  organic  impulse;  second, 
the  physical  structural  changes  which 
may  occur  with  later  neural  develop¬ 
ment.  To  reassure  a  parent  when  there 
is  no  promise  of  improvement  is  cruel. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  psychosomatic  medicine, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
psyche  to  explain  many  conditions.  In 
the  fields  of  education  and  social  work 
there  is  also  a  tendency  to  explain  the 


child’s  behavior  in  terms  of  socio-inter- 
actional  theories  of  personality.  These 
explanations  do  not  take  adequate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  constitutional  determinants 
of  behavior.  A  multitude  of  erroneous 
emotional  causes  may  be  unearthed 
from  the  psyche  or  from  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  of  any  child.  Some  of  these 
errors  of  diagnosis  are  then  seen  as  the 
interrelating  of  symptoms.  For  example, 
the  adjustment  difficulties  which  are  ex¬ 
perienced  by  brain-injured  children  may 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  reading 
disability  or  the  speech  handicap.  The 
social  difficulty  may  be  blamed  on  the 
home,  and  the  learning  difficulty  blamed 
on  the  school.  These  learning  difficulties 
may  suffice  to  explain  away  the  symp¬ 
toms,  but  they  do  not  contribute  to  a 
real  understanding  of  the  causes. 
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Does  Latin  Toughen  the  Mind? 

JOHANNES  A.  GAERTNER 
IjafayeUe  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 


]3oes  Latin  toughen  the  mind?  We 
believe  it  does,  in  the  same  sense  that 
arithmetic  or  algebra  or  logic  strengthen 
and  toughen  the  mind.  The  student  who 
practices  arithmetic  implants  and  exer¬ 
cises  in  his  mind  the  ability  to  calculate 
rapidly  and  correctly;  his  mathematical 
faculties  increase,  and,  in  that  sense, 
his  mind  is  toughened. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Latin  strength¬ 
ens  all  the  faculties  of  the  student’s 
mind  (neither  does  mathematics),  but 
we  believe  it  strengthens  his  linguistic 
and,  therewith,  most  of  his  thinking 
abilities.  If  a  student  does  not  do  well  in 
arithmetic,  nobody  is  foolish  enough  to 
believe,  let  us  say,  that  geography  can 
take  the  place  of  arithmetic.  What  one 
prescribes  is  not  less  arithmetic  or,  for¬ 
sooth,  the  abolition  of  arithmetic,  but 
more  arithmetic. 

How  Latin  Works 

The  principal  aim  of  Latin  is  not  to 
develop  the  ability  to  talk  or  understand 
spoken  Latin,  but  to  translate  certain 
authors  whose  texts  are  difficult. 

What  happens  when  we  translate 
from  Latin  to  English? 

1.  We  must  analyze  grammatically 
the  sentence  before  us. 

2.  We  must  find  equivalents  in  our 
sparsely  inflected  language  for  the  forms 
of  a  highly  inflected  language. 

3.  We  must  learn  to  understand  a 
dififerent  system  of  linguistic  semantics; 
for  example,  the  direct  object  of  a  sen¬ 


tence  is  not  determined  by  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  verb,  but  by  a  specific 
ending. 

4.  We  must  rearrange  the  word  or¬ 
der. 

5.  We  must  understand  the  sen¬ 
tence  function  and  assign  the  right 
form  and  meaning  to  words  which  in 
purely  grammatical  terms  are  open  to  a 
number  of  varied  correct  interpreta¬ 
tions:  nautae  means  "of  the  sailor,”  "to 
the  sailor,”  and  "the  sailors”  as  subject. 
Every  Latin  noun  and  almost  every 
Latin  verb  has  at  least  two  identical 
forms,  often  more,  for  different  mean¬ 
ings. 

6.  We  must  cope  with  the  less  fre¬ 
quent,  but  very  tricky,  problem  of 
homonymy:  miseras  may  mean  "the 
wretched  females”  as  object,  or,  "you 
had  sent”;  malis  might  mean  "with 
apples,”  "for  masts,”  "to  the  wicked 
ones,”  or  “you  may  rather  want.” 

7.  We  must  make  a  choice  between 
a  number  of  equally  valid  translations 
by  choosing  the  contextually  right  ver¬ 
bal  equivalents  or  sentence  structures; 
e.g.,  casam  nautae  monstro  may  mean 
"I  show  the  house  to  the  sailor”  or  “I 
point  out  the  house  of  the  sailor”; 
materiam  paro  may  mean  “I  get  timber” 
or  “I  prepare  a  matter.” 

8.  We  must  choose  elegant  words 
and  equivalents  in  English,  not  simply 
get  the  sense  of  a  sentence.  With  some 
words  we  must  make  not  only  correct, 
but  even  good  English  out  of  the  thought 
before  us. 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  an  intricate 
chain  of  linguistic  processes  exercises 
and  increases  the  student’s  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  English.  More  than 
that — since  he  is  forced  continually  to 
make  a  series  of  linguistic  and  logical 
decisions,  his  ability  to  think  quickly 
and  correctly,  to  analyze  and  to  judge  is 
certainly  enhanced. 

Why  Not  Modern  Languages? 

Granted  all  this,  why  would  the  stu¬ 
dent  not  derive  a  similar  benefit  from 
learning  French  or  Spanish  or  German? 
Because  these  languages  are  too  near  to 
his  own.  Translation  does  not  involve  a 
complete  and  difficult  transformation 
(the  grasping  of  a  thought  in  one  lin¬ 
guistic  system  and  reshaping  it  in  an¬ 
other),  but  a  simple  {X)int-by-point 
transference. 

Let  us  take  the  simple  sentence 
already  cited:  casam  nautae  monstro. 
We  saw  that  we  have  at  least  two  possi¬ 
bilities  for  translating  it:  "I  show  the 
house  to  the  sailor”  or  “I  point  out  the 
house  of  the  sailor.” 

Now  in  German  that  would  be  Ich 
zeige  dem  Seemann  das  Haus,  corres¬ 
ponding  exactly  to  the  English  ”I  show 
the  sailor  the  house,”  or  otherwise  Ich 
zeige  das  Haus  des  Seemanns — ”I  show 
the  house  of  the  sailor.”  There  is  no  am¬ 
biguity  here,  only  a  simple  word-by¬ 
word  translation.  (It  would  be  even 
easier  if  the  German  sentence  read  Ich 
zeige  des  Seemanns  Haus — ^“I  show  the 
sailor’s  house.”) 

Similarly  in  French:  Je  montre  la 
maison  au  marin  or  ]e  montre  la  maison 
du  marin;  and  in  Spanish:  Vo  demues- 
tro  la  casa  al  marinero  or  Yo  demuestro 
la  casa  del  marinero. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  the  simple 


translation  of  casam  nautae  monstro  of¬ 
fers  even  more  possibilities  of  linguistic 
transformation,  because  monstro  can  be 
translated  in  three  different  ways:  "I 
show,”  “I  am  showing,”  and  "I  do  show.” 
(Again  in  Spanish,  for  instance,  that 
ambiguity  would  not  exist,  because  the 
Spanish  sentence  might  read:  Estoy 
demonstrando  la  casa  al  (or  del)  mar¬ 
inero). 

Moreover,  since  every  Latin  word 
can  be  translated  with  the  definite  or  in¬ 
definite  article  or  without  any  article, 
the  sentence  may  be  translated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  as: 
“I  show  the  house  to  a  sailor,”  "I  show  a 
house  to  a  sailor,”  “I  show  a  house  to  the 
sailor,”  or  “I  show  the  house  to  the  sail¬ 
or,”  not  to  forget  the  version,  "I  show 
the  sailor  his  house.” 

In  fact,  if  the  nouns  were  in  the  plur¬ 
al,  as  in  casas  nautis  monstro  (where 
the  ambiguity  of  "to  a  sailor”  or  "of  a 
sailor”  would  disappear)  a  new  set  of 
ambiguities  would  arise,  namely:  *I 
show  houses  to  sailors,”  "I  show  the 
houses  to  the  sailors,”  "I  show  the 
houses  to  sailors,”  and  "I  show  houses  to 
the  sailors.”  Even  the  simplest  of  three- 
word  Latin  sentences  is  always  open  to 
anything  from  six  to  more  than  eighty 
different  translations,  not  counting  the 
replacement  of  a  word  by  one  or  more 
synonyms,  translating  casa,  for  example, 
as  house,  hut,  home,  or  cabin  and  nauta 
as  seaman,  sailor,  mariner,  or  skipper. 

Latin’s  Challenge 

Latin  thus  forces  us  not  only  to  bring 
into  play  the  simple  processes  of  reason¬ 
ing  by  analogy,  but  to  make  a  great 
number  of  choices  which  depend  upon 
our  judgment  of  the  context,  our  sense 
of  linguistic  fitness,  and  our  capacity  for 
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logical  reasoning.  It  may  also  force  us  to 
hunt  up  synonyms  and  to  break  through 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  five  hundred 
words  or  so  with  which  we  defray  our 
daily  conversational  expenses. 

In  advanced  translation  even  our 
sense  of  style,  our  feeling  for  the  dif- 
ferent  levels  of  English  speech,  is  de¬ 
veloped.  After  all,  there  is  a  difference 
between  saying  “I  show  the  skipper  his 
shack”  and  “I  show  the  seaman  his 
home." 

The  modern  languages  are  in  many 
ways  more  precise;  they  are  wordier, 
more  explicit,  and  nearer  to  English  in 
word  order,  tense  definition,  use  (or 
omission)  of  definite  and  indefinite 
articles,  and  indication  of  speech  level. 
Latin  is  laconic,  concise,  and  in  many 
ways  indeterminate  and  ambiguous. 

(Needless  to  say  that  in  many  other 
ways  Latin  is  more  precise — there  is  no 
ambiguity  concerning  "you”  singular  or 
plural;  in  the  sentence,  "Though  their 
attitude  had  changed,  the  people  liked 
them  still,”  Latin  would  make  clear 
whose  attitude  had  changed;  gerund 
and  participle  are  distinguished;  the 
gender  of  “friend,”  “servant,”  and  of 
most  names  of  animals  is  indicated. 

The  modern  languages  are  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  too  easy,  especially  if  taught 
by  “advanced”  nonanalytical  and  non- 
grammatical  methods.  Children  in  bor¬ 
der  areas  grow  up  speaking  two  lan¬ 
guages  without  cerebral  benefit.  Head- 
waiters,  hotel  employees,  businessmen, 
prostitutes  all  over  Europe  speak  several 
languages  without  having  derived  de¬ 
cisive  intellectual  advantages  from  their 
acquisition.  The  author  views  with  a 
certain  misgiving  all  efforts  to  make 
Latin  easy  by  teaching  it  as  a  modern 
language  is  taught.  The  point  in  learn¬ 
ing  Latin  lies  precisely  in  its  difficulty. 


Why  iMtin? 

Granted  all  this,  however,  why  Latin? 
Why  not  Finnish  or  Hebrew  or  Japa¬ 
nese,  languages  which  certainly  in  point 
of  remoteness  are  far  enough  from  Eng¬ 
lish?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
these  languages  are  too  remote  and  that 
their  vocabulary  has  had  no  influence 
on  English.  After  all,  70  per  cent  or  so 
of  all  words  in  the  dictionary  are  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin,  though  over  half 
of  all  the  words  used  in  daily  life  are 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Latin  a  Basic  Need 

Our  language  cannot  be  fully  mas¬ 
tered  and  understood  without  reference 
to  Latin.  Where  Latin  has  been  dropped 
from  the  secondary-school  curriculum, 
a  considerable  slump  in  the  mastery  of 
the  native  language  has  been  observed 
both  here  and  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
more  and  better  teaching  of  the  Mutter- 
sprache.  The  old  joke:  “Why  do  we 
teach  English  to  college  freshmen?” — 
“So  that  they  learn  at  least  one  foreign 
language!”  does  not  condemn  the  high- 
school  English  teachers;  it  condemns 
parents  and  school  boards  who  allowed 
Latin  to  disappear  from  the  curriculum 
or  let  it  be  reduced  to  an  ineffective  min¬ 
imum. 

English  teachers,  especially  on  the 
college  level,  complain  again  and  again 
that  their  students  have  no  linguistic 
skill,  do  not  know  that  any  thought  can 
be  expressed  in  several  ways,  that  any 
sentence  can  be  transformed  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  that  for  virtually  every 
word  in  the  English  language  one  or 
more  synonyms  exist.  Teachers  also 
complain  that  students  have  no  ear  for 
speech  rhythm  and  euphony,  and,  of 
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course,  that  they  know  neither  grammar 
nor  spelling. 

Typical  errors  are  the  use  of  "except” 
for  "accept,”  "patternal”  for  "paternal,” 
"artrition”  for  "attrition,”  etc.;  the  use 
of  wrong  number,  as  in  "an  alumni”  or 
"a  magi”;  the  loss  of  the  subjunctive,  as 
in  "If  it  was  not  for  her,  1  would  kill 
him,”  and  so  on.  Sufficient  study  of 
Latin  before  entering  college  would  cure 
the  student’s  language  ills — in  fact, 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  most 
freshman  English  courses. 

Latin  Teaches  Precision 

Self-respecting  colleges  have  today, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  remedial-read¬ 
ing  teachers.  Students  are  poor  spellers 
and  poor  readers,  not  so  much,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  because  they  have  been  taught 
reading  or  spelling  by  one  method  or 
another,  but  because  they  never  have 
been  taught  to  be  precise  in  their  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling. 

Here  again  Latin  proves  to  be  in¬ 
valuable  and  far  more  efficient  in  teach¬ 
ing  careful  reading  and  spelling  than  is 
any  modern  language  (of  which  so 
much  is  taken  in  by  the  ear,  especially 
if  modern  teaching  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed).  Unless  the  student  reads  and 
understands  every  letter  in  a  Latin  sen¬ 
tence,  he  cannot  translate  it. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  a  manu¬ 
facturer  calls  his  product  "Kwik  ’n 
Eezee”  or  “Quick  and  Easy,”  whether 
we  spell  “All  through  the  Night,”  or 
“All  thru  the  Nite,”  or,  perhaps,  imitat¬ 
ing  an  immigrant’s  pronunciation,  "Aul 
troo  de  nait.”  English  allows  a  far  wider 
latitude  of  S{)elling  than  any  other  mod¬ 
ern  or  ancient  language. 

Not  so  Latin:  erras  is  not  eras.  It 
matters  very  much  whether  I  write 


ares  or  aris  or  Ares  or  ars  or  aries  or 
areis,  not  to  mention  eris  or  heres, 
which  might  occur  if  the  student  does 
not  pronounce  correctly.  If  this  minute 
attention  to  detail,  this  concentration  on 
words  and  letters,  this  enforced  pre¬ 
cision  in  spelling  and  writing  does  not 
constitute  a  mental  toughening,  then  I 
do  not  know  what  does — certainly  not 
a  course  in  Shop  or  Home  Economics  or 
Life  Adjustment. 

Latin  Teaches  Logic 

Nothing  helps  so  well  to  develop  an 
ability  to  discover  ambiguities,  false 
logic,  and  incorrect  grammar  than  the 
practice  of  translating  Latin.  In  the  sen¬ 
tence  cited  earlier,  “Though  their  atti¬ 
tude  had  changed,  the  people  still  liked 
them,”  translation  into  German,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  of  no  help,  because  the 
same  ambiguity  would  exist:  "Ohwohl 
ihre  Haltung  sich  gedndert  hatte, 
mochten  die  Leute  sie  noch  immer 
gern." 

Anyone  who  has  ever  plowed  through 
a  number  of  freshman  themes  knows 
how  imprecise  the  writing  of  young 
people  is  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  them 
to  note  an  ambiguity  or  wrong  refer¬ 
ence,  even  after  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  them. 

Typical  are  sentences  like  “Having 
killed  him,  he  kissed  his  wife,”  meaning 
the  widow,  or  “They  considered  this  ac¬ 
tion  being  unfair,”  or  "It  is  him  who  we 
honor.”  Even  where  Latin  and  English 
share  the  same  ambiguity  as,  e.g.,  in 
"the  memory  of  John,”  "the  love  of 
God,”  it  seems  to  help  if  the  subjective 
and  objective  genitive  are  first  explained 
in  Latin. 

VVe  believe  that  to  cure  all  these  lin¬ 
guistic  weaknesses  and  disabilities. 
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teaching  a  little  more  Latin  would  be 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  more  efficient 
than  spending  the  amount  of  time,  skill, 
energy,  and  (ultimately)  money  now  re¬ 
quired  for  teaching  vastly  more  English 
grammar,  spelling,  reading,  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Latin,  introduced  early  enough  and 
taught  with  old-fashioned  vigor  and 
good  old  grammatical  methods,  is  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  lead  the 
English  or  American  student  to  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  own  language.  Moreover, 
knowledge  of  Latin  will  make  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  other  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  easier  and  quicker,  improve  the 
student’s  spelling  and  reading  in  any 
language,  and  strengthen  his  grasp  of 
grammatical  and,  therefore,  logical  re¬ 
lationships.  Latin  tougliens  the  mind. 

Cultural  Enrichment 

The  student  of  Latin  quickly  under¬ 
stands  and  rightly  interprets  new  words 
that  he  meets  in  English,  so  far  as  these 
are  derived  from  Latin,  of  course. 
(Since  the  words  are  new  to  him,  they 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  derived 
from  Latin — ^if  they  were  Anglo-Saxon 
words  he  probably  would  already  know 
them.)  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  help 
picking  up  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
cidental  knowledge  about  religion,  my¬ 
thology,  history,  archaeology,  etc. 

The  minds  of  our  young  people  arc 
not  only  unduly  softened  through  lack 
of  Latin  discipline,  they  also  are  appall¬ 
ingly  impoverished.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  excessive  number  of  foot¬ 
notes  needed  in  any  college  text  to  make 
English  poetry  or  prose  understandable 
(which  our  fathers  and  forefathers  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  need)  to  assess  with  fear 
the  break  in  our  cultural  tradition. 


"Horadan  advice”  is  not  advice  given 
by  a  character  in  Hamlet;  "a  pastoral 
setting”  does  not  refer  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  clergyman;  Pompey  is  a  man, 
not  a  city;  words  like  plebian,  patrician, 
aqueous,  malleable,  indelible  should  not 
need  explanation  at  the  college  level, 
even  if  the  student  meets  them  there 
for  the  first  time. 

Conclusion 

We  summarize:  Latin  strengthens 
the  mind  by  exercising  it  in  specific,  ir¬ 
replaceable  ways  that  develop  important 
linguistic  and  reasoning  faculties. 

There  is  a  definite  transference  of  the 
skills  developed  in  the  study  of  Latin  to 
those  skills  needed  for  the  correct  writ¬ 
ing  and  understanding  of  English.  All 
we  need  to  "prove”  that  there  is  such 
a  transference  is  a  psychologist  who 
will  set  up  the  necessary  experiments, 
make  the  pertinent  observations,  and 
come  up  with  duly  impressive  statistics, 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
who  still  believe  in  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  and  statistics.  English  and  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  and  those  who  teach 
logic,  law,  philosophy,  and  other  “hard” 
subjects  have  always  been  aware  of  this 
transference  from  simple  classroom  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  study  of  Latin  enriches  the  mind 
both  intentionally  and  incidentally;  it 
refines  the  student’s  sense  of  style;  de¬ 
velops  his  vocabulary;  provides  him  with 
much-needed  cultural  information.  It  is 
invaluable  as  an  aid  in  learning  to  read 
and  spell  correctly.  Its  acquisition  im¬ 
poses,  even  upon  the  gifted,  an  amount 
of  concentration,  linguistic  inventive¬ 
ness,  thought,  and  continual  exercise  of 
judgment  rarely  demanded  of  a  student 
in  the  study  of  any  modem  language. 
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I  AM  a  modem  schoolbook  personified;  democratic  lines,  I  was  merely  a  raga- 
I  have  evolved  in  postwar  Japan  through  muffin  resurrected  from  crenelated  war 
a  series  of  developmental  periods  as  pre-  ruins.  I  had  been  buried  under  war 
cise  as  the  pediatrician's  labels  on  the  debris,  but  some  time  late  in  1945 
maturational  levels  of  children.  I  was  suddenly  blinded  by  daylight, 

I  have  been  through  the  waif  period,  dusted  off,  repaired,  and  placed  in  the 
followed  by  a  time  of  deletions,  of  ex-  hands  of  many  children.  As  a  single 
cisions,  then  of  fresh  pulp  and  of  ex-  book  I  was  the  property  of  a  dozen 
citing  and  colorful  competition;  finally,  school  youths,  but  this  was  not  unlike 
1  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  vigorous  day  the  educational  environment  of  other 
of  new  choices  and  judgments.  schools  where  the  sunshine  was  dusty 

My  metamorphosis  is  but  the  refiec-  and  the  air  was  fresh,  both  winter  and 
tion  of  the  dynamic  progress  of  all  Jap-  summer. 

anese  education  since  the  war.^  Yet  only  My  schoolroom  had  been  a  munitions 
recently  I  beard  a  young  adult  who  had  plant.  The  rubble  bad  been  cleared  from 
returned  to  my  pages  declaring  that  I  one  corner,  with  perhaps  enough  room 
was  one  of  her  “windows  of  growing  up"  for  forty  children  to  huddle  on  the  floor. 
— reminiscing  that  she  remembers  the  But  there  were  exactly  a  hundred  and 
changes  in  me,  her  textbook,  as  well  as  four  students  sharing  that  space— open 
she  remembers  any  of  the  subject  matter  to  the  north  winds  and  always  to  the 
she  was  supposed  to  retain.  So,  as  a  text,  elements  from  the  skies.  There  were  no 
1  feel  as  though  I  have  matured  and  windows,  nor  were  there  places  for 
been  educated  along  with  the  many  chil-  blackboards — had  there  been  any  to 
dren  who  have  handled  me.  Indeed,  hang. 

there  have  been  times  when,  as  a  book.  Although  my  fellow  textbooks  and  I 
I  seemed  to  get  ahead  of  the  children,  were  scarce,  we  were  not  much  busier 
as  though  by  skipping  a  grade.  than  we  had  been  when  lying  under  tbe 

rubble  of  war.  We  were  left  in  the  cor- 
The  Waif  Period  ner  like  leprous  orphans  while  teachers 

dictated  phrases  to  be  memorized  on  the 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  and  spot.  There  were  no  notebooks  for 
until  the  occupying  forces  had  a  chance  young  scholars  to  inscribe, 
to  create  and  implement  plans  for  the  At  this  time  all  of  us  texts  were  of 
revision  of  Japanese  education  along  close  kin,  for  many  of  us  had  been  con- 

1.  For  a  factual  report  on  the  place  of  the  Japanese  textbook  in  the  total  scene  of 
Japanese  educational  reconstruction,  see  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  11,  Japan; 
Three  Epochs  of  Modem  Education  (Washington:  The  Office,  19S9),  pp.  106-108. 
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ceived  and  authored  by  the  same  few 
men  in  the  Central  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Tokyo;  we  had  been  published, 
printed,  and  distributed  by  that  same 
central  office. 

Why  were  my  suffering  relatives  and 
I  rejected  and  assigned  to  a  comer? 
Something  within  each  of  us — our  con¬ 
tents — was  responsible.  Into  me  had 
been  built  the  wartime  philosophy  of  ul¬ 
tra-utilitarianism,  of  militarism,  and  of 
“State  Shinto,”  the  religion  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  that  reveres  the  spirits  of  imperial 
ancestors.  Even  my  brother  texts  in 
arithmetic  and  the  Japanese  language 
were  spiced  with  this  identical  war-ori¬ 
ented  philosophy.  Another  of  my  rela¬ 
tives — a  geography — contained  a  map 
of  what  the  world  would  look  like  with 
Tokyo  at  the  hub,  "shortly  when  the 
conquest  is  over.”  Elementary  readers  of 
my  immediate  family  of  books  contained 
innumerable  references  to  Shinto  and  to 
forceful  moral  teaching. 

Well,  at  least  I  was  a  book,  even 
though  my  prewar  copyright  dated  me 
as  inappropriate  for  use  in  a  conquered 
nation. 

The  Deletion  Period 

The  occupying  forces,  in  late  1947, 
established  firm  control  over  education, 
and  this  action  brought  all  of  us  text¬ 
books  out  of  the  corner  and  gave  us  a 
new  feeling  of  belonging  and  of  status. 
We  were  receiving  attention,  even  if  it 
was  by  having  our  pages  and  paragraphs 
stricken  out  by  the  censor’s  black  ink. 
Often  the  teachers  themselves  painted 
wide  rectangles  across  our  pages.  They 
had  directives  from  Tokyo  headquarters 
concerning  what  should  be  inked  out, 
and  soon  the  curious  students  who 
handled  us  were  peeping  through  our 
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pages  to  see  what  militaristic  or  Shinto 
statements  had  been  eradicated. 

At  least  once  we  were  withdrawn 
from  the  schoolrooms,  and  professional 
inkers  from  Mombusho  (the  Central 
Ministry  of  Education)  drenched  our 
pages  with  black  ink  from  their  brushes. 
Our  return  to  the  classrooms  formed  a 
memory  stone  in  the  life  of  each  of  us; 
from  that  time  on  we  received  more  at¬ 
tention  than  we  had  previously. 

If  our  own  evolution  thus  far  had 
been  erratic  and  unpredictable,  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  teachers  who  treated  us  was 
equally  uncertain.  While  we  were  ac¬ 
commodating  thick  black  lines,  teachers 
were  being  removed  as  “unfriendly”  to 
the  new  regime  or  "unco-operative”  to 
the  democratic  impositions  of  an  occu- 
pying  government.  On  at  least  one  occa¬ 
sion  we  fell  into  disuse  for  two  weeks 
when  the  classroom  was  closed  until  a 
teacher  could  be  found  who  was  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  democratic  innovations. 

The  Excision  Period 

Even  though  we  had  gained  a  new 
attention  during  the  period  of  postwar 
adjustment,  there  was  something  quite 
undependable  about  our  expurgated 
status.  Indeed,  within  six  months  our 
insecurity  was  reassured,  for  suddenly 
the  brushes  were  replaced  by  shears. 
The  scissors  were  accompanied  by  other 
replacement  teachers,  who  performed 
weight-relieving  "textectomies”  as  they 
snipped  entire  pages  from  each  of  us. 
No  longer  could  children  learn  by  hold¬ 
ing  us  to  the  light.  But  as  the  operations 
progressed,  the  continuity  of  each  of  us 
became  less  and  less  apparent. 

Along  with  my  confreres,  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  doomed.  The  end  seemed 
close  at  hand  for  each  of  us  as  we  grew 
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thinner  with  the  removal  of  our  vitals 
concerning  optimistic  world  conquest. 
Improvements  were  being  made  around 
us  which  forecast  more  radical  changes, 
for  the  occupying  forces  were  emasculat¬ 
ing  the  central  educational  power — re¬ 
moving  its  dictator  qualities  by  encour¬ 
aging  local  commuities  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  schools,  and  local  teach¬ 
ers  to  employ  their  own  methods. 

The  first  whiff  of  this  newly  decen¬ 
tralized  plan  came  to  us  as  the  citizenry 
of  each  town  cautiously  took  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  serving  hot  lunches  to 
the  school  children.  While  parents  made 
and  served  the  hot  lunches,  the  stains 
upon  our  remaining  pages  contained 
surpluses  from  crop  production  in  rich 
mid-America.  Thus  while  we  as  texts 
were  emaciated,  many  of  the  children 
who  handled  us  were  literally  fattened 
out  of  their  tubercular  condition. 

Although  it  was  a  difiBcult  adjust¬ 
ment  for  both  communities  and  their 
teachers  to  take  on  responsibilities  they 
had  never  before  exercised,  for  the  bat¬ 
tered  prewar  texts  it  appeared  there 
might  be  bright  new  days  ahead.  How¬ 
ever  the  brightness  came  as  no  sudden 
flash;  as  with  so  many  other  things  in 
education,  we  were  changed  conserva¬ 
tively  and  with  care  to  conform  with 
plans  of  the  Civil  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Section  of  the  occupying  forces. 

The  Pulp  Period 

At  last  we  were  rejuvenated  on  cheap 
newsprint.  The  first  members  of  my 
family  to  be  produced  on  this  inglorious 
rag  were  the  new  social  studies.  The 
principal  Japanese  dailies  co-operated 
with  the  effort  to  supply  paper  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  editions  to  tabloid  size  three 
times  a  week. 


It  took  about  three  months  of  this 
form  of  newspaper  starvation  to  accwnu- 
late  six  tons  of  cheap  paper  for  the  new 
texts.  Soon  the  Japanese  language  texts 
were  added  to  the  highly  expendable 
books  for  social  studies.  Our  illustrations 
were  crude,  but  at  least  each  of  us  be¬ 
longed  to  only  two  or  three  students  at  a 
time.  Student  curiosity  subsided  also, 
for  there  was  no  longer  cause  to  wonder 
what  sort  of  ultra-utilitarianism  or  Shin¬ 
to  philosophy  had  been  contained  on 
censored  pages. 

This  was  the  time  when  SCAP  was 
making  its  most  forceful  impression  on 
our  schools.  As  texts,  we  were  being 
completely  rewritten  by  members  of  the 
hard-working  American  Educational 
Mission  (the  Civil  Information  and  Ed¬ 
ucation  subdivision  of  SCAP).  Although 
the  Mission  directed  the  total  change 
of  our  contents,  we  entered  the  class¬ 
room  with  the  imprint  of  Mombusho, 
for  only  through  this  Central  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Education  did  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  work. 

As  other  responsibihties  for  education 
were  decentralized  and  distributed  to 
the  local  communities  to  administer, 
more  and  more  businessmen  as  well  as 
parents  co-operated  with  the  new  effort. 
For  example,  millions  of  discarded  and 
stubby  pencils  were  collected  from 
businesses  and  distributed  to  schools 
across  the  country  for  children  to  use 
on  their  fresh  pulp  notebooks. 

The  Competitive  Period 

Many  postwar  innovations  in  edu¬ 
cation  represented  a  divorce  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  borrowed  from  the  French  long  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor.  As  texts,  we  had  for 
years  been  written  by  assigned  authors 
at  the  Central  Ministry  of  Education’s 
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office,  then  printed  on  government 
presses.  However,  in  about  1949  several 
new  printing  establishments  opened 
,  business  to  publish,  competitively,  the 
new  texts.  This,  of  course,  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  American  Mission.  At  about 
the  same  time  Mombusho  lost  its  com¬ 
plete  control  over  our  authors.  This  min¬ 
istry  was  required  to  make  public  a  list 
of  texts  needed,  and  independent  wri¬ 
ters  were  invited  to  submit  manuscripts. 

As  textbooks,  we  were  emerging  into 
a  strange  and  novel  heyday.  A  new 
phenomenon  called  competition  was  en¬ 
tering  the  scene,  and  this  created  a  dif- 
hcult  adjustment  for  a  country  which 
had  not  known  competition.  But  as  soon 
as  textbook  publishers  vied  for  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  quality  of  paper  on  which  we 
were  printed  miraculously  improved, 
type  faces  became  varied,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  bore  the  names  of  well-known  art¬ 
ists.  Both  the  initiative  and  diligence 
which  have  characterized  the  Japanese 
people  were  reflected  in  our  new  state  of 
dignity.  Our  bindings  became  down¬ 
right  attractive,  and  we  went  on  com¬ 
petitive  display  at  meetings  where  local 
authorities  handled  and  leafed  through 
us,  rejecting  or  approving  us  from  our 
appearance  or  contents. 

We  still  had  to  be  approved  by  a  con¬ 
trolling  Textbook  Council  in  Tokyo,  but 
competition  for  us  on  the  open  market 
reflected  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  oc¬ 
cupying  forces. 

Our  faces  brightened  and  our  con¬ 
tents  became  more  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  more  and  more  local  school  boards 
took  on  the  responsibility  for  purchasing 
and  supplying  us  at  no  cost  to  the  pupils. 
Today  only  about  one  in  ten  of  us  is 
printed  by  the  Central  Ministry  of 
Education. 

As  we  developed  through  the  various 


periods  toward  maturity,  we,  like  chil¬ 
dren,  grew  from  broad  and  general 
characteristics  toward  something  more 
specific.  For  example,  some  of  my 
printed  brothers  a  decade  ago  were 
labeled  “Science”;  today  their  titles  have 
been  narrowed  to  “Metallurgy”  or  “Elec¬ 
tricity.”  My  cousin,  formerly  called  "Ag¬ 
riculture,”  has  recently  been  renamed 
“Agronomy”  or  “Horticulture.” 

Relatives,  of  whose  existence  we  were 
not  even  aware,  moved  close  and  found 
identity  among  us.  I  refer  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  books  that  were  contributed  to 
school  libraries  so  that  novel  assign¬ 
ments  could  be  given  and  teaching 
methods  expanded  to  whet  youthful  ap¬ 
petites,  hungry  for  reading.  As  class¬ 
room  texts,  many  of  us  were  depended 
on  less  than  we  had  been  formerly,  for 
the  libraries  were  encouraging  students 
to  work  independently  to  explore  other 
books  and  to  obtain  many  different  view¬ 
points  that  we,  as  individual  school¬ 
books,  could  not  provide. 

Paper  became  plentiful  enough  so 
that  many  courses  were  offered  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Special  textbooks,  still  in 
competition  with  one  another,  were  de¬ 
vised  for  this  mail-order  education. 
There  was  a  temporary  air  about  these 
correspondence  courses  and  their  con¬ 
comitant  textbooks,  because  many  of 
them  were  for  education  in  trades. 
Members  of  our  increasing  family  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  considerably  ahead  of 
school  training  for  industrial  enterprises. 
Many  vocational  teachers  needed  to  be 
trained,  and  schools  needed  to  be  built 
to  house  the  modern  machines  used  in 
the  industries.  In  addition,  per  pupil 
cost  in  the  public  schools  was  enormous. 
Until  some  of  these  difficulties  could  be 
overcome,  correspondence  courses  and 
their  special  textbooks  remained  a  popu- 
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lar  substitute  for  the  practical  3'D 
training  most  necessary  for  vocational 
courses. 

As  we  ourselves  were  altered,  the 
process  we  underwent  seemed  to  flow 
in  and  around  the  many  concomitant 
changes  in  Japanese  education.  We  were 
hardly  unrelated  to  the  teachers’  new 
freedom  to  select  classroom  methods  and 
fresh  unit  plans,  and  to  the  local  citi¬ 
zenry’s  novel  responsibilities  of  all  sorts. 
As  texts,  we  were  also  a  part  of  the 
emphasis  on  education  for  trades,  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  and  use  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  more 
traditionally  Japanese  courses  which  are 
still  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Eclectic  Period 

Now  the  occupying  forces  have  left 
Japan;  in  spite  of  all  the  benefits  the 
country  has  in  being  on  its  own,  some 
problems  which  once  were  on  the  way 
toward  effective  solution  are  now  among 
the  most  serious.  The  lunch  program, 
for  example,  no  longer  includes  surplus 
American  crops,  and  trade  equipment  in 
schools  is  no  longer  found  through  in¬ 
genious  occupation  sources.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  correspondence  courses  we 
thought  were  to  be  only  a  temporary 
measure  are  more  popular  than  ever. 

'The  people  of  Japan  have  been 
charged  with  the  serious  responsibility 
of  selecting  which  parts  of  the  old  and 
the  new  they  wish  to  integrate  into  a 
modem  education. 

Traditional  courses  already  have 
found  their  way  back  into  the  schools, 
and  some  formal  and  less  democratic 
methods  are  replacing  techniques  im¬ 
posed  by  occupation  forces.  At  this  time, 
however,  it  appears  that,  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  vie  for  adoption  and  as  we  blos¬ 


som  brighter  with  increasingly  attrac¬ 
tive  printing  and  binding,  we  texts  will 
grow  increasingly  indispensable  to  school 
youths.  The  integration  of  the  old  and 
the  new  has  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
of  an  interested  citizenry,  which  stands 
solidly  behind  the  industry  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  its  authors  and  craftsmen. 

Along  with  my  fellow  textbooks,  I  feel 
pride  in  the  part  that  we  have  played  in 
the  process  of  gaining  new  independ¬ 
ence,  which  has  brought  forth  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Japanese  people. 
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Schools  and  Delinquency 

JOHN  F.  TRAVERS 
School  of  Education,  Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hills,  Massachusetts 


Bop,  turf,  rumble!  These  are  terms 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  a  part 
of  the  teacher’s  vocabulary  because  of 
the  changing  nature  of  our  school  popu¬ 
lation.  A  recognition  of  the  central  role 
played  by  the  school  in  American  so¬ 
ciety  today  has  led  .parents  and  educa¬ 
tors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools 
can  and  should  be  utilized  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  in  combating  a  phenomenon 
such  as  delinquency. 

In  the  year  1959,  delinquency  has 
assumed  the  proportion  of  a  national 
problem.  There  is  a  steadily  expanding 
number  of  delinquents  appearing  before 
our  courts:  in  1948,  300,000  delin¬ 
quents;  in  1955,  500,000  delinquents; 
and  in  1960,  an  estimated  1,000,000 
delinquents.  In  seven  years  the  number 
of  juvenile  delinquents  increased  70 
per  cent,  yet  this  population  (ages  ten 
to  seventeen)  had  increased  only  16 
per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  predicts  that 
by  1965  the  U.  S.  will  have  50  per 
cent  more  boys  and  girls  in  the  ten-to- 
seven  teen -years  age  group  than  it  did  in 
1955.  Therefore,  it  is  readily  seen  why 
figures  predicting  delinquency  in  the 
1960’s  reach  unbelievable  dimensions. 

But  what  is  most  shocking  about 
these  figures  is  that  they  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  delinquents,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  apprehended,  and  whose 
cases  have  been  adjudicated.  What  of 
the  others  who  have  not  been  appre¬ 


hended,  who  have  been  treated  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  or  who  have  been  shielded 
from  the  law?  For  every  individual  ap¬ 
prehended,  estimates  are  made  that  ten 
boys  and  girls  have  committed  exactly 
the  same  offense,  but  have  not  been  ap¬ 
prehended  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Until  1958,  the  boy-girl  ratio  of  de¬ 
linquents  throughout  the  U.  S  was  ap¬ 
proximately  5:1.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  this  ratio  has  declined  to  3:1, 
which  is  an  alarming  statistic  since  it 
implies  that  delinquency  is  reaching 
ever-different  segments  of  the  teen-age 
population. 

What  is  being  done  to  combat  this 
growing  menace  to  society?  Nation, 
state,  county,  city,  town,  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  are  banding  together  for  a 
co-ordinated  attack  on  this  problem. 
More  comprehensive  and  careful  re¬ 
search  studies  are  being  carried  for¬ 
ward. 

Research  completed  to  date  indicates 
that  delinquency  is  caused  by  no  one 
single  factor.  The  outstanding  investi¬ 
gations  imply  that  the  home,  family, 
school,  court,  and  neighborhood  society 
all  influence  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  delinquent  or  youngster 
with  delinquent  tendencies. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  let  us 
attempt  to  study  the  function  of  the 
school  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

It  would  appear  that  the  school  can 
function  effectively  in  three  major  areas 
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of  delinquency  control:  (1)  identifica¬ 
tion;  (2)  treatment;  and  (3),  referral. 

Identification 

In  the  case  of  the  school,  the  term 
“delinquent”  does  not  entail  a  strictly 
legal  connotation.  For  example,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  the  Public  Law 
of  1948,  chapter  310,  section  3,  defines 
a  juvenile  delinquent  as  "a  child  be¬ 
tween  7  and  17  who  violates  any  city 
ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an 
offense  not  punishable  by  death.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  schools  will  be  cognizant  of 
overt  misbehavior  and  will  take  steps  to 
handle  any  such  case  in  the  most  desir¬ 
able  manner  possible,  but  perhaps  they 
also  have  the  greater  obligation  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  earliest  symptoms  of  de¬ 
viate  behavior. 

Since  the  schools  have  a  close  and 
continuing  contact  with  every  youth  in 
the  community,  teachers  must  be  alerted 
to  the  possibility  of  identification  of 
the  potential  delinquent  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  level  through  senior  high 
school. 

This  imphes  that  the  teacher  must  be 
sensitive  about  such  factors  as: 

1.  Intelligence.  Differences  in  ability 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers,  in  order  that 
curriculum  adjustments  may  be  made 
at  the  administrative  level,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  in  subject-matter  areas  may  be 
made  at  the  classroom  level.  Otherwise, 
failure  and  frustration  may  lead  to  an 
outbreak  of  aggressive  behavior. 

2.  Emotion.  Extrinsic  personality 
traits  may  distinguish  the  potential  de¬ 
linquent  at  an  early  age.  If  the  teacher 
is  alert  to  such  behavior  manifesta¬ 
tions  as  instability,  destructiveness,  ex¬ 
cessive  restlessness,  lack  of  self<ontrol, 


extreme  aggressiveness,  defiance,  and 
general  hostility,  this  alertness  could 
lead  to  concerted  effort  to  remove  the 
cause  of  such  behavior. 

3.  Interests.  A  teacher  quickly  dis¬ 
covers  where  the  interests  of  pupils  lie, 
perhaps  even  more  quickly  than  par¬ 
ents.  Authorities  agree  that  the  interests 
of  delinquents  are  less  conventional  and 
more  adventurous  than  their  nondelin¬ 
quent  classmates.  Teachers  frequently 
hear  of  pupils  who  smoke  and  drink,  or 
who  spend  time  on  street  corners,  in 
pool  rooms,  and  on  subways.  Therefore, 
the  teacher  may  well  be  a  source  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  in  the  identification 
of  potential  delinquents. 

Concerning  the  identification  of  de¬ 
linquents,  one  final  word  must  be  said 
concerning  the  increasing  use  of  Predic¬ 
tion  Tables.  The  best  example  of  this 
device  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Shel¬ 
don  and  Eleanor  Glueck  6,  7,  8,  9). 
This  noted  research  team,  investigating 
differences  between  500  delinquents 
and  500  nondelinquents,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  two  groups  with  respect  to 
biological,  psychological,  psychiatric,  so¬ 
cio-economic,  and  cultural  factors,  at¬ 
tempted  to  isolate  essential,  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  between  the  two 
groups. 

Four  predictive  tables  were  con¬ 
structed,  one  of  which,  the  Social  Pre¬ 
diction  Table,  has  particular  significance 
for  our  schools. 

The  Social  Prediction  Scale  is  based 
upon  five  factors: 

1.  Discipline  of  Boy  by  Father 

Overstrict  or  erratic  (72.5) 
Lax  (59.8) 

Firm  but  kindly  (9.3) 

2.  Supervision  of  Boy  by  Mother 

Unsuitable  (83.2) 

Fair  (57.5) 

Suitable  (9.9) 
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3.  Affection  of  Father  for  Boy 

Indifferent  or  hostile  (75.9) 
Warm  (33.8) 

4.  Affection  of  Mother  for  Boy 

Indifferent  or  hostile  (86.2) 
Warm  (43.1) 

5.  Cohesiveness  of  Family 

Unintegrated  (96.9) 

Some  cohesion  (61.3) 
Cohesive  (20.6) 

Each  subdivision  is  weighted  for  scor¬ 
ing  purposes,  i.e.,  the  numerals  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  delinquents  and  nondelinquents 
found  in  each  category  during  their  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  individual’s  “scores”  are 
summed,  and,  if  a  youngster  has  a  total 
of  less  than  250,  the  prediction  is  made 
that  the  chances  of  delinquency  are  16 
per  100.  For  a  total  of  over  250,  the 
prediction  is  79.1  per  100. 

The  educational  implications  of  such 
tables  are  obvious  if  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  in  actual  practice,  i.e.,  applying 
the  tables  to  six-  or  seven-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  enter  school,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  these  same  youths  for  many  years 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  table  in 
each  case.  Such  a  study  is  presently  un¬ 
derway  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
Social  Prediction  Table  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  260  boys  in  the  first  grade  of 
two  public  schools.  This  was  undertak¬ 
en  in  1953,  and,  as  a  result,  no  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  is  available.  Yet,  periodic 
reports  indicate  that  this  table  has  been 
successful  in  identifying  youngsters 
who,  at  school  entry,  were  not  mani¬ 
festing  any  overt  signs  of  delinquency. 

Treatment 

Within  the  school  environment, 
there  are  certain  services  which  most 
systems  provide  through  their  teachers, 
guidance  facilities,  and  specialists. 
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1.  Teachers.  Teachers  provide  the 
“front  line”  contacts  with  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  their  place  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  delinquent  has  been  stressed 
previously.  Yet,  their  place  in  both 
treatment  and  referral  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant.  Frequently,  the  classroom  at¬ 
mosphere  established  by  the  teacher  is 
a  potent  instrument  in  directing  and 
shaping  student  behavior.  The  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  his  students,  plus  a  con¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  them  and  the 
behavior  that  represents  their  back¬ 
ground  and  drives,  is  a  force  that  should 
never  be  overlooked  by  schools  and  so¬ 
cial  agencies  in  their  quest  for  student 
adjustment.  However,  the  classroom 
teacher  has  his  limitations,  which  brings 
us  to  another  school  service. 

2.  Guidance.  Here  reference  is  made 
to  a  more  specialized  facility  which 
helps  pupils  adjust  to  themselves  and 
their  surroundings. 

Every  school  should  offer  guidance 
services  to  its  pupils,  regardless  of  the 
grade  level  involved.  The  persons  ac¬ 
tive  in  guidance  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  teaching  experience,  plus 
specialized  study  in  areas  such  as  phi¬ 
losophy,  psychology,  mental  hygiene, 
principles  and  techniques  of  guidance, 
and  occupational  and  educational  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  guidance  program  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  preventing  maladjustment; 
seeking  the  causes  of  maladjustment 
when  present;  and  finally,  offering  ther¬ 
apeutic  measures  when  both  facilities 
and  ability  are  present  in  the  guidance 
department. 

3.  Specialists.  Many  school  systems 
now  employ  a  team  of  specialists  in  their 
attempt  to  furnish  students  with  aid  in 
varied  areas.  School  social  workers,  psy¬ 
chologists,  psychiatrists,  doctors,  and 
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nurses — all  are  employed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  develop  mentally,  physically,  and 
emotionally.  The  number  of  such  per¬ 
sonnel,  together  with  the  extent  of  serv¬ 
ices  offered,  naturally  depends  upon 
the  financial  status  of  the  individual 
school  system.  Today,  however,  most 
systems  are  able  to  extend  to  students 
all  the  foregoing  benefits. 

Referral 

As  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  sec¬ 
tion,  teachers  have  their  limitations  in 
dealing  with  problem  cases;  so  also  do 
the  schools.  When  a  school  realizes 
that  a  particular  case  is  beyond  its  help 
and  control,  it  should  refer  the  young¬ 
ster  immediately  to  some  co-operating 
agency  with  a  more  specialized  function. 
There  is  no  stigma,  no  sense  of  failure 
attendant  to  such  procedure;  rather,  re¬ 
ferral  shows  an  extremely  alert  system 


that  puts  the  welfare  of  the  students 
and  the  community  before  any  mis¬ 
guided  sense  of  achievement. 

Conclusion 

With  very  few  exceptions  recent  edu¬ 
cational  literature,  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  delinquency,  has  not  stressed 
the  positive  role  of  the  school  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  this  riddle.  As  a  vital 
cog  in  community  life  and  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  influences  all  children,  the 
school  must  be  included  in  all  plans  to 
oppose  misguided  behavior.  The  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  school  in  dealing  with  this 
type  of  youth  has  not  yet  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  exploited,  but,  by  enlisting  parents, 
teachers,  and  administrators  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  to  utilize  fully  school 
facilities  and  personnel,  a  vital  service 
can  be  done  for  the  individual  youth,  his 
family,  and  his  community. 
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The  Proper  Study  of  Literature 

GEORGE  ROSS  RIDGE 
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HY  literature?  What  does  it  mean? 
How  should  it  be  taught? 

There  are,  of  course,  various  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  each  school  has  developed 
a  methodology  of  its  own.  Some  critics 
stress  biography;  some  stress  style;  while 
others  tend  to  be  historians  or  emenda- 
tors  of  a  text.  The  possibilities  of  literary 
study  are  limitless,  and  the  grounds  for 
argument  no  less.  The  etymologist  tends 
to  dismiss  the  esthetician  with  curt  con¬ 
descension,  and  the  professional  critic 
all  too  often  becomes,  in  Carlyle’s 
phrase,  a  dull  gerund-grinder. 

Historical  Understanding 

Yet  there  is  a  middle  ground  for  the 
eclectic,  one  which  is  closely  tied  to  ed¬ 
ucational  theory.  For  all  critics  must  as¬ 
sume  that  a  poem,  or  play,  or  novel,  as 
the  product  of  an  age,  must  bear  a  pe¬ 
culiar  relationship  to  its  age.  Literature, 
in  short,  reflects  its  cultural  ethos,  for 
no  writer  creates  in  a  vacuum.  What¬ 
ever  his  modifications  of  the  tradition 
as  he  found  it,  the  writer  still  must  use 
the  language  of  his  time  and  draw  upon 
the  knowledge  made  available  by  so¬ 
ciety. 

This  cultural  influence  is  evident  in 
all  literature.  Thus  the  critic’s  problem 
is  to  understand  this  society  and, 
through  it,  the  poem,  the  play,  the  nov¬ 
el.  Yet  society  is  in  constant  transition, 
and  the  reader  only  three  generations 
removed,  not  to  say  hundreds  of  years. 


reflects  a  different  cultural  ethos.  He  is 
a  man  far  different  in  time  and  place 
from  what  he  attempts  to  study,  and  of¬ 
ten  enough  he  must  work  through  trans¬ 
lations  or  foreign  languages.  Even  his 
language  has  changed,  and  the  words 
have  different  connotations.  The  prob¬ 
lem  seems  almost  insuperable. 

What  is  to  be  done?  If  the  critic  is 
to  understand  the  literary  document  as 
the  contemporary  reader  did,  he  must 
possess  a  full  and  perfect  mastery  of  the 
language,  history,  and  even  cultural 
ethos  of  the  period  in  question.  He  must 
project  himself  through  time  and  space 
and  assume  a  world  view,  if  he  can, 
which  is  not  his  own.  But,  of  course, 
he  cannot.  For  the  critic  remains  him¬ 
self  and  he  draws,  however  unconscious¬ 
ly,  upon  all  the  literary  and  scientific 
contributions  made  since  the  poem, 
the  play,  or  the  novel  was  written.  And 
he  even  surcharges  the  language  of  the 
document  with  connotations  of  his  own. 
The  critic  occupies  a  different  place  in 
time  and,  hence,  in  perspective.  In  spite 
of  his  fullest  efforts,  he  will  always  re¬ 
main,  comparatively,  an  alien  to  the 
time  and,  hence,  to  the  work  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  time.  Historical  understand¬ 
ing  is  clearly  not  enough. 

So  literature  should  not  aim,  exclu¬ 
sively  or  even  primarily,  at  historical 
understanding,  which  is  an  impossible 
goal.  Yet  the  critic  should  feel  no  frus¬ 
tration.  His  disappointment  that  man 
cannot  project  himself  into  this  other 
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epoch  rests  upon  the  unstated  assump¬ 
tion  that  one  understands  the  poem,  the 
play,  the  novel  only  if  he  accepts  it  as 
the  contemporary  reader  must  have 
done. 

This  notion  is  faulty  on  at  least  two 
counts.  First,  it  implies  that  the  original 
understanding  is  the  only  accurate  one, 
or  at  least  the  best,  and  this  rather 
naive  belief  discounts  the  factor  of  cul¬ 
tural  growth,  the  accretion  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  really  obviates  the  need 
for  the  historical  critic  himself.  Second, 
the  “contemporary  reader”  is  a  mythical 
animal  who  never  existed  in  fact.  On 
the  contemporary'  scene,  no  less  than 
the  modern,  there  were  many  readers 
with  many  different  responses. 

Obviously,  historical  understanding, 
while  important,  does  not  really  suffice. 
It  is  not  at  the  heart  of  literary  study, 
for  the  reader  must  clearly  bring  to  the 
literary  document  something  else — 
something  which  historical  understand¬ 
ing,  or  any  kind  of  scholarship,  can  nev¬ 
er  provide. 

Experiential  Past 

The  reader  must  bring  himself,  the 
sum  of  all  his  individual  experiences 
with  literature  and,  indeed,  with  life 
itself.  Hence  the  proper  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  really  an  exclusive  concern 
with  the  poem,  the  play,  the  novel,  at 
all;  it  is,  rather,  the  study  of  a  man 
reading  and  experiencing  the  literary 
document.  The  emphasis  in  literary 
study  shifts  from  a  preoccupation  with 
the  work  to  what  happens  when  the 
reader  encounters  the  work,  absorbs  it, 
and  counts  it  part  of  his  experience. 

Subjectivity  cannot  be  avoided.  Each 
man  has  a  different  station  on  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  cultural  experience,  and  he 
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brings  different  factors  to  bear  in  his 
appreciation  of  literature.  Thus  his  en¬ 
counter  with  a  literary  document  must 
be,  and  is,  qualitatively  different  from 
anyone  else’s.  Whatever  unanimity 
there  is  in  evaluation,  each  man  is  sub¬ 
jectively  bound  to  the  poem,  the  play, 
the  novel,  as  the  result  of  his  own  expe¬ 
riential  past.  Unanimity  is  just  a  count 
in  value  judgments,  no  more.  A  piece  of 
literature  has,  ultimately,  a  different 
meaning  for  each  reader  since  each 
reader  is  a  different  man. 

This  fact  elicits  many  interesting 
questions.  What  is  a  classic?  Are  the 
accolades  of  time  only  a  frequency  count 
in  value  judgment?  Are  the  opinions  of 
the  past  a  mere  pooling  of  ignorance? 
Certainly  a  pooling  of  ignorance  has 
rarely  produced  knowledge.  Is  one 
man’s  opinion  no  better  than,  nor  worse 
than,  another’s?  What,  then,  is  literary' 
study,  and  what  earthly  function  could 
the  critic  perform? 

Criticism 

Actually,  this  very  concept  of  subjec¬ 
tive  experience  justifies  the  existence  of 
the  critic  and  the  professional  student 
of  literature.  It  explains  why  the  literary 
appreciation  of  men  distinguished  in 
other  ways  often  seems  so  naive,  so  lim¬ 
ited,  to  the  critic  and  the  professional 
student.  These  men  lack  the  background 
of  rich  literary  experience  to  draw  from 
in  their  assessment  of  literature.  'They 
have  not  experienced  enough  literature! 
Growth,  change — both  are  necessary, 
and  both  mean  experience.  The  idea  of 
beauty  may  be  manifold,  but  experience 
interprets  in  a  thousand  new  ways  each 
day. 

Now  this  concept  of  the  experiential 
encounter,  or  what  happens  when  the 
reader  reads,  is  not  wholly  amenable  to 
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logic.  Nor  should  it  be.  Theory  is  no  jective  past  is  a  positive  value  which  he, 
substitute  for  experience;  it  is  rather  an  and  only  he,  can  bring  to  the  treasury 
attempt  to  discuss  experience.  Theory,  of  the  literary  past.  Such  criticism  is 
or  criticism,  is  the  reader’s  attempt  to  creative,  not  canonical.  Self  is  as  much 
give  meaning  to  his  feelings  about  a  a  part  of  literary  study  as  is  the  docu- 

work  of  literature.  But,  ultimately,  his  ment.  The  study  of  literature,  then,  is 

feelings  determine  his  reasons,  and  his  an  experience  in  self-observed  growth, 

reasons,  or  rationalizations,  govern  his  which  has  value  for  all  men,  in  its  way, 
theory  of  literature.  as  well  as  for  the  critic  himself. 

Several  inferences  are  clear.  Literary 
study  is  not  an  exhaustive  explication  Freedom  Is  Essential 

de  texte,  series  of  annotations,  or  wild 

flight  to  history.  It  is  a  search  for  the  Such  a  concept  of  literary  study 
meaning  of  the  basic  encounter  of  draws  upon  all  the  liberal  arts,  the 

reader  and  document.  It  is  the  study  of  freeing  arts,  and  not  a  pseudo-science 

the  reader’s  feelings  in  conjunction  with  or  two.  Literary  study  becomes  exhila- 
the  poem,  the  play,  the  novel.  Self  is  rating,  more  meaningful,  more  growth- 
always  a  referent,  and  the  literary  docu-  ful,  as  the  idea  of  the  fixed  "canon”  re- 
ment  can  have  no  real  meaning  without  cedes.  A  word  from  Schopenhauer  is 
it.  Literature  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  instructive.  He  wrote  that  when  an  ass 
It  exists  for  readers  and  their  responses,  looks  into  the  mirror  one  can  hardly  ex- 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  critic,  pect  an  angel  to  look  out.  So,  too,  in  lit- 
the  professional  student  of  literature,  to  erature.  When  the  free  man  reads  a 
be  something  of  an  academic  superman,  book  and  finds  it  wanting,  he  is  not 
drawing  upon  logic,  history,  esthetics,  likely  always  to  blame  the  author.  His 
and  educational  theory  all  at  once?  Not  own  needs,  as  a  human  being,  may  be 
if  he  must  be  that  superman.  And  he  different,  and  this  new  critic,  as  a  free 
must.  An  exhaustive  analysis  demands  man,  will  allow  for  them.  Freedom  and 
exhausting  training  and  study.  rigidity,  in  literature  as  elsewhere,  can- 

AU  the  more  reason,  then,  for  the  not  coexist.  Let  this  be  the  basic  as- 
general  reader  (or,  for  that  matter,  the  sumption  for  the  future  critics  in  a  rich- 
critical  reader)  to  rejoice  that  his  sub-  er,  more  meaningful  study  of  literature. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Isaac  Newton.  By  Beulah  Tannenbaum 
and  Myra  Stillman.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House.  1959.  $3.00. 

Young  scientists  and  budding  mathema¬ 
ticians  will  enjoy  this  biography  of  the  pi¬ 
oneer  of  space  mathematics.  The  author  care¬ 
fully  presents  Sir  Isaac’s  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge — ^his  work  on  fluxions, 
astronomy,  gravity,  and  optics.  Newton’s  per¬ 
sonal  life  is  covered,  too. — Paul  Zankowkh 


The  Little  Fiddler  of  Laurel  CkivE. 
By  L.  F.  Addington.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1960.  $2.95. 

Rod  and  Honey  decide  to  earn  money  for 
musk  lessons  and  high  school,  but  realize 
their  dream  only  through  ingenuity  and  de¬ 
termination.  'This  charming  story,  set  in  a 
rural  community,  is  written  with  great 
warmth  and  a  feeling  for  nature  and  beauty. 

— P.  Wishard 


Borrow,  Bridge,  Because 

EDWARD  PALZER 
Chairman,  Department  of  Speech 
University  of  Tampa,  Florida 


3  MALL  wonder  that  many  a  teacher 
shuns  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  pub¬ 
lic,  for  he  identifies  public  speaking 
with  his  more  or  less  traumatic  commu¬ 
nication  experience  in  the  classroom. 
For  him,  public  speaking  may  have  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  police  activity. 
Classroom  pressures  have  made  him  ex¬ 
cessively  timid  or  exceedingly  bold. 
Neither  of  these  extremes  is  appropriate 
for  mature  public  speaking. 

As  a  result  of  schoolroom  tension,  the 
teacher’s  voice  may  become  strained  and 
monotonous.  The  feminine  voice  may, 
in  addition,  become  shrill  and  high 
pitched,  a  voice  which  suggests  that  its 
owner  has  been  habitually  struggling 
against  almost  insuperable  odds.  Under 
classroom  pressure,  the  teacher’s  com¬ 
munication  behavior  tends  to  become 
underverbalized  or  oververbalized.  And 
where  he  toils  with  the  same  group 
throughout  the  school  day,  he  may  grad¬ 
ually  lose  the  charm  of  communication 
itself,  that  element  of  pleasant  participa¬ 
tion  which  is  in  evidence  whenever  a 
welcome  speaker  addresses  a  noncaptive 
audience. 

How  can  the  teacher’s  public-sp>eak- 
ing  potential  be  salvaged?  Three  words 
contain  the  formula:  borrow,  bridge, 
and  because. 

Borrow 

First,  the  teacher  can  borrow  some 
of  the  accoutrements  and  conditions 


which  are  part  of  the  public-speaking 
situation  and  incorporate  them  into  his 
teaching  routine. 

For  example,  he  can  get  off  his  chair, 
walk  away  from  his  desk  or  rostrum, 
and  then  speak  to  his  classroom  audi¬ 
ence  more  directly.  He  can  have  stu¬ 
dents  make  routine  announcements  and 
assignments,  as  well  as  take  the  roll. 
Furthermore,  he  can  assign  to  students 
some  of  those  purely  expository  aspects 
or  units  of  a  lesson,  leaving  himself  free 
to  speak  in  a  face-to-face  manner,  in¬ 
stead  of  always  playing  the  role  of  the 
breathing  encyclopedia.  Audio-visual 
aids  can  free  him  further  from  the  ex¬ 
pository  job.  And  he  can  cushion  the 
impact  of  personal  resistance  to  himself 
as  a  symbol  of  law  and  order  by  dele¬ 
gating  some  of  the  routine  police  func¬ 
tions. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  can  be  "off¬ 
stage,”  so  that  his  entrance  will  be  some¬ 
what  more  like  the  public-speaking  sit¬ 
uation.  If  he  operates  a  self-governed 
class,  he  actually  can  be  introduced.  Or, 
if  he  employs  group  dynamics,  he  may 
serve  as  a  resource  person. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  can  strengthen 
the  thread  or  framework  which  holds 
class  discussion  together,  and,  in  that 
way,  improve  his  skill  in  using  public- 
speech  techniques.  Conversely,  he  can 
introduce  more  discussion  into  the  for¬ 
mal  speech  pattern.  This  also  is  more 
consistent  with  the  ideal  of  more  active 
give-and-take  communication. 
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In  addition,  he  may  transplant  some 
of  the  visual  or  sensory  aids  he  employs 
in  teaching  to  the  public-speech  situa¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  the  teacher  can  discover 
means  of  pointing  up  student  mistakes 
other  than  by  talking  about  them  in 
front  of  the  whole  group,  thereby, 
dampening  whatever  magnetism  he  may 
have  as  a  speaker.  If  he  can  remove 
such  walls  instead  of  building  them,  the 
teacher  can  approach  his  students  with 
something  of  the  freshness  and  first- 
timeness  with  which  the  speaker  meets 
his  audience. 

Thus  the  teacher  can  borrow  from 
one  communication  situation  for  use  in 
another. 

Bridge 

A  second  path  to  salvaging  public¬ 
speaking  potential  is  that  of  acquiring 
firsthand  familiarity  with  the  transition¬ 
al  or  marginal  type  of  communication. 
It  might  be  called  a  bridging  experi¬ 
ence. 

For  example,  if  he  is  a  victim  of 
stage  fright,  the  speaker  might  well  ask, 
“How  many  people  must  there  be  be¬ 
fore  I  become  tense?”  The  modern 
speech  class  can  provide  this  experience 
in  the  form  of  a  differential  activity. 
The  speaker  says  he  is  well  poised  when 
his  audience  consists  of  only  five  peo¬ 
ple.  Five  more  are  added.  The  speaker 
feels  about  the  same.  Then  more  are 
added,  and  he  is  not  clear  about  tbe 
exact  point  at  which  he  again  becomes 
iU  at  ease.  The  project  also  can  be 
carried  out  in  reverse,  that  is,  by  start¬ 
ing  with  a  large  audience,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  removing  the  listeners.  Out  of  such 
exercises,  the  teacher,  now  a  student 
himself,  gains  a  certain  insight  into  the 


similarities  and  differences  between  var¬ 
ious  communication  situations,  as  well 
as  some  observation  of  his  own  seman¬ 
tic  definitions  and  outlooks. 

If  he  does  not  always  sharply  dichot¬ 
omize  speech  situations  and  types,  the 
teacher  may  note  the  actual  advantages 
of  certain  combinations.  It  is  valuable 
for  him  to  be  analytical  and  to  work  in 
the  marginal  area  between  formal  and 
informal;  in  the  fluid  situation  where 
leadership  rotates;  in  the  several  media 
where  attention  fluctuates,  where  in¬ 
struction  becomes  speech-making  and 
vice  versa.  The  bridge  or  transitional  ac¬ 
tivity  moves  a  little  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  thus  insuring  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  lies  within  it.  In  the  process, 
the  individual  teacher  taking  the  speech 
course  obtains  a  personal  experience  of 
the  transition  from  one  type  of  commu¬ 
nication  activity  to  another. 

Such  experiences  must  be  placed  in 
sufficiently  close  juxtaposition  to  each 
other  so  that  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  can  be  observed. 
Through  differential  exercises  of  this 
kind,  the  teacher  can  develop  personal 
insight  into  several  types  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Lack  of  attentiveness  in  an 
audience  has  its  parallel  in  loss  of 
discipline  in  the  classroom.  Often  both 
are  the  result  of  certain  seating  and 
grouping  arrangements,  and  both  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  size  of  the  audience  or  class. 

Similarly,  communication  factors 
which  are  operative  between  two  indi¬ 
viduals  are  projected  into  tbe  group  and 
the  audience.  Among  these  factors  are 
tension,  resistance,  extent  of  random 
speech,  verbalization,  pacing,  and  gen¬ 
eral  adaptation. 

Projects  pointing  up  sucb  relation¬ 
ships  require  careful  direction  and  su¬ 
pervision  within  the  speech-training 
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program.  Not  only  will  prospective  new 
teachers  profit  from  a  knowledge  of  such 
projects,  but  also  experienced  and  battle- 
weary  teachers  may  appreciate  them 
even  more. 

The  training  program  can  provide 
what  the  individual  teacher  cannot  com¬ 
pensate  for  by  borrowing  or  what  he 
cannot  study  in  a  book,  namely,  the  per¬ 
sonal  experiencing  of  different  commu¬ 
nication  situations  and  the  approaches 
to  them  placed  in  close  juxtaposition.  A 
merely  verbal  description  of  such  proj¬ 
ects  will  not  suffice.  The  insights  and 
sensitivities  they  may  afford  must  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  nervous  system  itself. 

Because 

Then  the  because,  or  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  communication 
process  itself,  makes  its  contribution  to¬ 
ward  salvaging  the  teacher’s  public- 
speech  potential.  What  a  speaker  does 
in  front  of  an  audience,  once  his  pre¬ 
liminary  blockages  are  removed,  or  what 
a  teacher  does  in  front  of  his  class  de¬ 
pends  largely  u|X)n  the  premise  he  has 
about  the  nature  of  communication  and 
learning.  For  the  premise  he  holds  also 
determines  for  him  what  kind  of  role  he 
plays  as  communicator  and  what  role 
the  listener  plays  as  receptor.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  form  between  instruction  and 
public  speaking  becmne  less  disturbing 
when  the  teacher  has  a  secure  hold  up¬ 
on  the  basic  elements,  the  common  de¬ 
nominators  of  all  communication  enter¬ 
prises  and  situations. 

Proceeding  from  four  new  premises 
in  a  revised  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  ccMnmunication  process,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  now  learns  and  applies  some 
twelve  functions  of  the  communicator 
alone.  Thus  his  orientation  differs  from 


the  long-held  concept  of  the  speaker’s 
role  as  that  of  "transmitter  of  content,” 
and  the  listener’s  role  as  that  of  “passive 
receptor.” 

Needless  to  say,  conventional  speech 
training  is  not  adequate  for  these  felt 
needs  and  fresh  objectives.  Furthermore, 
it  lacks  other  preliminaries,  such  as  the 
examination  of  the  individual’s  total 
communicative  behavior  through  some 
diagnostic  instrument  such  as  the 
Miller-Murray  Speech-Personal  Adjust¬ 
ment  Inventory,  to  mention  one  of  the 
many  instruments  available.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  obviously  places  speech  cranmuni- 
cation  into  a  larger  framework  of  hu¬ 
man  relations,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
personality  development  from  the  very 
outset. 

But  the  adjustment  that  this  training 
program  envisions  is  an  intrinsic  one, 
not  merely  a  superficial  copying  of  ex¬ 
ternals.  Thus  it  cannot  condone  an  arti¬ 
ficially  accelerated  maturity  for  the 
child.  Rather,  each  individual,  child  or 
adult,  must  adjust  first  and  basically 
within  his  own  group.  For  the  teacher, 
this  means  that  he  will  not  impose  adult 
speech  patterns  upon  the  child,  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  far  beyond  the  young¬ 
ster’s  experience,  such  as  the  rote  re¬ 
cital  of  speeches  originally  composed 
and  deUvered  by  adults  for  an  exclu¬ 
sively  adult  audience.  Nor  will  the 
teacher  make  the  child  speak  “just  as  1 
do.”  Granted,  the  child  may  try  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  teacher  in  order  to  win  adult 
approval  or  a  grade  in  the  class;  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  precocious  youngster  is  not 
adjusting  communication-wise  within 
his  own  set  and,  later  on,  may  lack  this 
same  element  of  adjustment  to  other 
adults  when  he  is  an  adult! 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  if  the 
teacher  places  a  premiiun  upon  the 
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young  student’s  adjustment  to  the  im-  achieve  a  better  balance  between  his 

mediate  social  situation  within  his  own  classroom  and  public  communication, 

group,  that  teacher  must  also  demon-  He  might,  for  example,  follow  Phyllis 

strate  communication  adjustment  with-  Battelle’s  suggestion  and  pretend  that 

in  his  own  adult  set.  He  cannot  say,  he  has  just  handed  in  his  resignation. 

“Johnny,  at  your  age,  George  Washing-  Thus,  by  forgetting  that  he  ever  was  a 

ton  did  better  than  you,”  for  the  classic  teacher,  he  could  approach  adult  public 

reply  is  all  tco  evident:  “At  your  age,  speaking  with  renewed  verve  and  cour- 

he  was  President!”  age. 

Therefore,  the  child  ex|)ects  his  dear  The  teacher  also  can  acquire  a  meas- 
teacher  to  be  active  within  his  adult  ure  of  personal  poise  through  recreation, 

group;  the  community  needs  the  per-  But,  since  the  deep  hurt  has  been  to  his 

spective  which  its  educators  are  pre-  person  in  the  realm  of  communication, 

pared  to  share;  and  the  schools  are  sore-  he  must  re-establish  his  sense  of  self- 

ly  in  need  of  more  face-to-face  and  pres-  consistency  and  identity  as  an  individu- 

ent-in-person  representation  in  the  fast-  al  within  his  own  adult  group.  He  has 

moving  stream  of  events.  been  disturbed  in  the  realm  of  commu- 

No  doubt  there  are  several  ways  in  nication;  the  hurt  must  be  resolved 

which  the  individual  teacher  can  within  this  realm. 
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What  Children  Scribble  and  Why.  teriah;  and  the  interplay  of  people  con- 

By  Rhoda  Kellogg.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  N-P  Pub-  cemed.  The  author  gives  attention  to  such 

licadons.  1959.  $3.50.  important  concepts  as:  the  teacher  has  to  as- 

A  study  of  75,000  drawings  made  by  chil-  sist  the  child  to  develop  his  own  curriculum, 

dren  of  American,  European,  and  Oriental  learning  occurs  only  when  the  learner  gives 

backgrounds  who  were  between  twenty-two  consent,  and  the  teacher  who  continues  to 

and  sixty  months  old.  As  a  result,  Kellogg  expand  as  a  person  and  a  learner  makes  pos- 

classified  material  from  the  first  scribble  to  ;  sible  the  expansion  of  humanitarian  and 
the  first  picture  into  twenty  basic  scribbles,  <  scholarly  gifts  in  her  children.  Throughout 
six  bask  diagrams,  combines  and  aggregates,  this  volume  the  author  makes  many  concrete 

in  that  order.  The  author  believes  that  every  suggestions  on  how  parents  can  help  to  make 

child  draws  the  same  structures  but  that  his  the  kindergarten  experience  of  their  children 

style  is  individual.  This  is  an  original  piece  more  fruitful. — Jermne  Leavitt 

of  research  that  should  be  of  partkular  in¬ 
terest  to  teachers  of  young  children  from 

the  point  of  view  of  data  reported  and  for  use  A  History  of  Education.  By  James 
as  a  blueprint  for  future  research  of  this  type.  Mulhem.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Ronald  Press. 

— Jerome  E.  Leavitt  1959.  $7.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  text  that 
Kindergarten  Your  Child's  Big  Step,  deservedly  has  become  a  popular  one  for  the 
By  Minnie  Perrin  Berson.  New  York,  N.  Y.  full-year  course  in  the  history  of  education. 
E.  P.  Dutton.  1959.  $3.50.  The  volume  is  a  pleasant  combination  of  the 

An  interesting  and  provocative  book  for  history  of  education,  comparative  education, 
parents  of  the  kindergarten  age  child.  This  and  philosophy  of  education.  The  compau  is 
work  centers  around  the  topks  of  the  child’s  indeed  a  wide  one,  from  ancient  times  to 

introduction  to  kindergarten;  the  curriculum;  the  very  present  This  volume  is  no  mere 

the  importance  of  space,  equipment  and  ma-  accumulation  of  facts. — ^W.  P.  S. 


Aids  for  Enrichment 

JEANNE  COLOGNE 
Consultant,  Elementary  Gifted  Program 


San  Diego  City  Schools 

Individualizing  instruction  in  the 
regular  classroom  by  selecting  appro¬ 
priate  enrichment  activities  is  a  well- 
publicized  way  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  very  able  pupils.  One  type 
of  activity  which  has  much  to  offer,  and 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  used  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  it  could  be  for  enrichment, 
is  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  aids, 
group  excursions,  and  resource  persons 
in  ways  that  are  generally  different 
from  those  used  with  an  entire  class. 
These  aids  not  only  add  a  "spark”  to 
lessons  by  motivating  students  to  learn, 
but  they  also  offer  much  in  the  way  of 
new  and  different  information  which 
bright  children  need  or  seek.  Very  able 
pupils,  under  the  teacher’s  guidance, 
can  select  audio-visual  materials  from 
Visual  Instruction  Center  catalogs,  and 
libraries  can  learn  to  use  audio-visual 
equipment  carefully  and  well  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Teachers  are  experimenting  more 
and  more  with  different  ways  of  using 
audio-visual  equipment  and  materials  in 
the  classrooms  where  they  have  individ¬ 
ual  gifted  students  or  small  groups  of 
very  able  pupils  working  independently. 
This  pa[)er  contains  a  summary  of  the 
uses  some  teachers  are  making  of  audio¬ 
visual  and  other  aids  in  this  respect. 

Films 

Teachers  find  good  motion-picture 
films  available  on  all  subject  areas  of  in- 


,  San  Diego,  California 

struction  and  on  many  items  that  inter¬ 
est  bright  children.  Bright  children  can 
help  select  films  for  small  group  and 
classroom  use  by  screening  V.  I.  C.  cata¬ 
logs  for  pertinent  films.  These  pupils 
may  also  assist  in  the  presentation  of 
the  films  through  previewing  the  film 
with  the  teacher,  developing  a  purpose 
for  presenting  the  film  to  a  small  group 
or  class,  and,  then,  in  conducting  the 
evaluation  period  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance.  Teachers  state  that  this  ac¬ 
tivity  has  helped  their  pupils  better  or¬ 
ganize  their  thoughts,  summarize  im¬ 
portant  items,  offer  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  and  be  more  selective  in  the  choice 
of  materials  which  they  use. 

Filmstrips 

Viewers  and  filmstrips  placed  in  a 
center  in  the  classroom  offer  additional 
opportunities  for  a  classroom  teacher  to 
individuahze  instruction.  One  viewer 
and  four  or  five  filmstrips,  related  to  a 
subject  or  interest  being  explored,  may 
be  available  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  regular  assignments  early  or  who 
are  working  on  specific  problems.  In 
this  way  individual  students  can  ex¬ 
tend  their  background  of  information 
by  viewing  more  filmstrips  than  could 
possibly  be  presented  over  a  short  peri¬ 
od  of  time  to  an  entire  class. 

Again,  as  with  the  use  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  these  pupils,  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance,  may  screen  for  the  selection 
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of  filmstrips  to  be  presented  to  all  pupils  intercultural  relations,  literature  and 
in  the  class.  They  also  specifically  pre-  operas,  recordings  add  much  to  the  in- 
pare  to  introduce  the  filmstrip  to  the  struction  offered  by  teachers.  Four,  six 
group.  A  small  committee  may  use  a  or  even  twelve  pupils  may  "listen”  with- 
portion  of  the  bulletin  board  in  the  reg-  out  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by  the 
ular  classroom  as  a  screen  for  a  tri-pur-  rest  of  the  class, 
pose  projector  which  is  placed  near  it. 

Under  the  teacher’s  guidance,  two  or  Tape  Recorders 

three  able  pupils  may  (1)  preview  and 

select  one  filmstrip  for  presentation  to  Assignments  and  directions  may  be 
the  entire  class;  (2)  prepare  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  recorded 
from  the  information  contained  in  the  on  tapes  for  short-term  projects  in  spe- 
filmstrip  that  guide  the  class  in  their  cial  areas,  and  then  received  or  re¬ 
study;  and  (3)  present  the  filmstrip  to  viewed  by  "listeners”  as  they  are  ready 
the  class  later  on.  In  some  instances,  to  assume  new  work.  As  in  the  case  of 
individual  students  or  a  panel  have  the  record  players,  others  in  the  class 
evaluated  the  filmstrip  with  the  class  a.e  not  being  disturbed  since  head- 
afterward,  with  the  teacher  serving  to  phones  are  used  to  hear  this  material, 
guide  or  assist  with  direction  as  it  seems  Creative  writing  may  be  dramatized  or 
necessary.  Groups  of  filmstrips  may  be  produced  on  tape  for  presentation  to 
selected  to  enrich  studies  around  sub-  the  class,  or  to  small  groups  for  con- 
ject  areas  (mathematics,  science)  or  in-  structive  criticism  and  evaluation.  All  of 
terest  areas  (archaeology,  famous  mu-  these  activities  give  breadth  and  depth 
sicians,  etc.).  Careful  planning  by  to  the  learning  experiences  and  serve  as 
teachers,  for  working  thusly  with  these  excellent  motivating  devices, 
children,  has  resulted  in  lessons  which 

have  high  value  for  the  very  able  chil-  Small  Group  Excursions 

dren. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  small 
Headphones  and  Record  Players  group  excursions  to  community  activ¬ 
ities,  businesses,  and  industries,  where 

"Listening  posts”  set  up  in  a  center  just  one  phase  of  the  work  or  operation 
within  the  classroom  offer  children  of  the  activity  could  be  highly  explored, 
greater  opportunities  for  individual  edu-  An  overview  of  the  purpose  and  make- 
cational  growth  and  instruction.  For  up  of  a  business,  industry,  or  other  corn- 
example,  many  more  recordings  can  be  munity  activity  may  be  presented  in  a 
utilized  by  students  throughout  the  brief  lecture  or  film,  but  the  student’s 
school  year  with  the  use  of  headphones  participation  in  the  actual  excursion 
and  record  players  than  can  possibly  be  should  be  for  intensive  study  of  one 
presented  to  a  whole  class.  In  such  phase  of  the  activity.  (Example:  Stu- 
areas  as  foreign  language,  instrumental  dents  would  examine  carefully  only 
music,  music  of  specific  composers  (per-  those  items  in  a  Museum  of  Natural 
haps  being  emphasized  because  a  group  History  which  pertained  to  feathered 
is  making  a  study  of  biographies  of  animals,  if  a  study  of  birds  was  being 
famous  musicians),  American  history,  conducted.  The  stuffed  birds,  habitats. 
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egg  collections,  differences  between 
shore  and  mountain  birds,  etc.,  would 
be  noted.  Other  animals,  objects  and 
collections  in  the  museum  would  be  ig¬ 
nored  for  the  purpose  of  this  type  of 
excursion.) 

In  small  groups  of  six  to  ten  stu¬ 
dents,  the  individual  pupils  have  op¬ 
portunities  to  probe  much  deeper  in  a 
question-and-answer  period  concerning 
their  study,  as  well  as  discuss  in  much 
greater  detail  the  knowledge  they  al¬ 
ready  have  developed  about  the  subject. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  the  regular  class 
excursion  which  does  not  allow  for  as 
much  individualized  instruction. 

Resource  Persons 

Small  groups  of  very  able  pupils  may 
meet  with  resource  persons  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  or  after  class  in  conference  rooms 
or  empty  classrooms  to  (1)  probe  for 
more  information  than  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  or  value  to  an  entire  classroom; 
(2)  quiz  and  discuss  the  subject  of 
interest  more  thoroughly;  and  (3)  be 
motivated  to  do  additional  research  and 
study.  These  children  can  prepare  ahead 
for  working  with  the  specialist  by  doing 
independent  research  and  reading  on 
the  subject.  In  this  type  of  situation,  the 
resource  person  can  begin  where  the 
children  are,  in  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  information,  and  travel  much 
further  and  faster  than  when  working 
with  the  entire  class.  Another  approach 
to  using  the  resource  person  is  to  have 
him  spend  one  period  of  time  in  the 
regular  classroom  with  all  the  students. 
The  specialist  can  then  meet  with  that 
group  of  pupils  highly  interested  or  ac¬ 
celerated  in  mental  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  another  room  for  a  second  peri¬ 
od  of  time  to  extend  the  discussion  and 
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learning.  In  some  instances  specialists 
are  able  to  return  at  a  later  date  for  fol¬ 
low-up  on  a  project  or  lesson. 

Charts  and  Graphs 

Capable  young  students  become  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  study  of  charts  and 
graphs  when  they  are  presented  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  and/or  make  them. 
Interpreting  charts  and  graphs  is  an  im¬ 
portant  skill  for  all  children  to  develop, 
and  especially  for  bright  children  who 
often  find  the  need  for  this  skill  in 
furthering  their  education  and  career. 
Providing  or  developing  sets  of  charts 
in  the  classroom  for  use  in  small  group 
or  individual  projects  often  adds  to  the 
interest  a  child  has  in  the  project,  as 
well  as  to  his  background  of  informa¬ 
tion.  These  materials  seem  to  offer  the 
best  motivation  and  value  when  they 
are  related  ( 1 )  to  units  of  work  in  the 
classroom,  or  (2)  to  individual  and 
small  group  projects  and  interests. 

Maps  and  Globes 

Like  that  of  charts  and  graphs,  the 
reading  and  interpretation  of  maps  and 
globes  is  a  skill  which  all  students 
should  develop.  Very  able  pupils  should 
have  these  skills  highly  developed.  If 
different  types  of  these  materials  are 
presented  or  made  available  more  fre¬ 
quently,  children  will  become  more 
skilled  in  their  use.  In  addition  to  the 
social  studies  field,  small  groups  of  rap¬ 
id-learners  may  solve  problems  related 
to  the  earth,  as  activities  in  arithmetic 
enrichment  during  their  release  from 
drill  periods  or  after  early  completion 
of  assignments.  Such  enrichment  may 
include  comparative  studies  of  altitudes, 
sizes,  distances,  and  the  like. 
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Recreational  and  reference  reading 
books  often  are  the  source  of  material 
which  can  stimulate  map  and  globe 
study.  Questions  can  be  phrased  which 
relate  assignments  from  the  reading  text¬ 
books  to  a  survey  of  maps,  globes,  and 
atlases  in  independent  activities. 

Collections 

Gifted  children  often  have  hobbies 
and/or  collections  which  have  devel¬ 
oped  from  high  interest  in  the  item  col¬ 
lected.  Sometimes  these  young  people 
need  to  be  introduced  to  collections 
and/or  hobbies  which  are  new  to  them. 
Collections  of  items  whether  student- 
made,  teacher-provided  or  V.  I.  C.- 
developed  ( 1 )  offer  bright  children  the 
opportunities  to  extend  learnings,  (2) 
motivate  more  intensive  study,  and  (3) 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  fields.  An 
example  of  ' this  is  a  study  conducted  by 
one  small  group  (ten  pupils)  originally 
interested  in  shore  birds,  who  later  be¬ 
came  aware  of  all  species,  shapes,  sizes, 
and  characteristics  of  birds.  This  more 
complete  study  of  birds  came  about  as 
students  studied  collections  of  the  eggs 
of  shore  birds  and  desired  to  compare 
the  sizes,  number  laid,  and  colors  of 
these  eggs  with  those  of  mountain  birds. 
From  this  grew  a  project  that  saw  almost 
no  bounds.  The  feathers,  feet,  nests, 
beaks,  and  food  of  all  types  of  birds 
were  studied  in  detail.  Sketches  and 
drawings  were  made;  research  in  en¬ 
cyclopedias  and  other  reference  books 
became  intensive.  Eventually  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  interest  grew  out  of  the 


original  interest  in  shore  birds.  This 
was  a  study  of  insects  which  are  used  as 
food  by  many  birds.  A  microscope  came 
into  use  as  insect  parts  were  sketched, 
labeled,  and  compared.  Collections  were 
now  developed  concerning  the  new  in¬ 
terest,  insects. 

Exhibits  and  Dioramas 

Under  the  teacher’s  guidance,  more 
able  pupils  may  be  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  planning  needed  to 
build  a  diorama  or  develop  an  exhibit. 
Research  may  be  conducted  by  these 
children,  individually  or  in  small 
groups,  before  the  planning  and  organi¬ 
zation  period;  they  may  plan  to  utilize 
the  services  of  all  other  members  of  the 
class  in  this  type  of  project.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  developing  leadership  also  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  variety  of  activity. 

Unlimited  Opportunities 

While  there  are  many  other  possibil¬ 
ities  for  enriching  the  education  of 
bright  children,  the  important  fact  is 
that  audio-visual  aids  provide  unlimited 
opportunities  for  individualizing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  classroom.  While  appro¬ 
priate  selection  of  good  books  may  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  most  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  since  they  are  avid  readers  who 
advance  to  new  materials  quickly,  we 
should  do  more  to  enrich  their  learning. 
We  should  employ  audio-visual  aids,  ex¬ 
cursions,  resource  people,  and  every 
other  conceivable  means  to  enhance  and 
extend  their  learning. 


Leaders  in  Education  XXIII 

MARTIN  ESSEX 


A  DYNAMIC  EDUCATOR  who  ViCWS 
school  administration  as  a  continuing 
adventure;  a  courageous  school  execu¬ 
tive  who  anticipates  and  grapples  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  big  issues;  an  education¬ 
al  statesman  who  continually  exerts  his 
influence  for  professional  improvements 
among  educators  on  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  levels;  a  speaker  and  writer  of 
unusual  directness  and  clarity — this  is 
Martin  Essex,  Superintendent  of  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Superintendent  Essex  began  his  dy¬ 
namic  career  as  a  school  administrator 
in  Middleport,  Ohio.  Later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  then  to 


Ferndale,  Michigan.  Here  he  faced  a 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  delinquency 
by  67  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 

Returning  to  Ohio  in  1947  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Lakewood  Public 
Schools,  he  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  and  became  a  respected  authority 
on  teacher-employment  procedures  and 
academic  freedom. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and,  later,  di¬ 
rected  the  successful  state  campaign  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  create  a 
State  Board  of  Education. 

W^hen  he  accepted  the  Akron  super¬ 
intendency  in  1955,  Martin  Essex  again 
faced  a  problem  of  extreme  urgency — 
the  presentation  to  the  voters  of  an  oper¬ 
ating  levy  for  additional  millage  plus  a 
tax  to  put  building  construction  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  His  leadership  in 
obtaining  community  support  resulted 
in  a  victory  that  many  had  said  was  im¬ 
possible. 

During  the  past  year,  Martin  Essex 
has  directed  a  vigorous  program  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  Through  his  dy¬ 
namic  personality,  keen  insight,  and 
practical '  understanding,  he  has  given 
the  association  unusually  eflicient  lead¬ 
ership.  His  achievements  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  association  has  been  in 
able  hands. 
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! 

Reporting  Pupil  Progress  | 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


isiT  nearly  any  school  system  and 
you  probably  will  lind  that  it  recently 
has  completed  a  plan  for  reporting  to 
parents,  is  engaged  in  revising  its  cur¬ 
rent  reporting  methods,  or  plans  to  re¬ 
organize  its  reporting  system  in  the 
near  future.  Schools  everywhere  are 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  satisfying  this  vital  need. 

Probably  the  most  significant  trend 
in  reporting  today  is  the  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  on  parent-teacher 
conferences.  Samples  of  the  child’s 
work,  scores  of  standardized  tests,  and 
anecdotal  records  comprise  the  data  on 
which  these  conferences  are  based.  The 
parents  note  what  the  schools  are  trying 
to  do  and  see  more  clearly  the  difficul¬ 
ties  their  child  is  encountering.  In  suc¬ 
cessful  conferences,  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  co-operatively  plan  the  next  steps 


in  the  child’s  development,  without 
either  blaming  or  rewarding  children  for 
the  inevitable  differences  that  exist  in 
the  human  race. 

Other  trends  in  reporting  include: 
(1)  pupil  preparation  of  brief  written 
evaluations  of  their  own  work;  (2) 
greater  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
marks  on  the  written  report  card;  (3) 
increased  use  of  descriptive  terms  and 
interpretation;  (4)  combined  use  of 
both  individual  progress  marks  and  com¬ 
parative  marks;  (5)  inclusion  of  per¬ 
sonality,  work  habits,  and  social  traits  in 
reporting;  and  (6)  combination  of  re¬ 
porting  by  both  parent-teacher  confer¬ 
ences  and  report  cards,  often  alternating 
them  each  six-weeks’  period. 

These  trends  reflect  the  school’s  de¬ 
sire  to  provide  better  guidance  and  to 
improve  communication  with  the  home. 


Gloucester’s  Promotional  Policy  (Gloucester,  Mass:  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools). 

Guidance  Handbook  on  Parent-Teacher  Conferences  (Omaha,  Neb.:  Westside  Community 
Schools,  School  District  66). 

Herrick,  Vir^  E.,  et  al.  The  Parent-Teacher  Conference  (Madison,  Wis.:  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin). 

Langdon,  Grace,  and  Stout,  Irving  W.  Teacher-Parent  Interviews  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.). 

Pupil-Parent-Teacher  Conferences  (Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Teachers  College  High  School). 

Reporting  Is  Communicating  (Washington,  D.C.:  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development). 

Reporting  Pupil  Progress  in  Racine  Junior  High  Schools  (Racine,  Wis.:  Racine  Public 
Schools). 

Reporting  Pupil  Progress  to  Parents  (Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Milwaukee  Public  Schools). 

Rothney,  John  W.  M.  Evaluating  and  Rewrting  Pupil  Progress,  “What  Research  Says  to  the 
Teacher  Series,”  No.  7  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association). 

Strang,  Ruth.  How  To  Report  Pupil  Progress,  “Practical  Ideas  in  Education  Series”  (Chicago, 
Ill.:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.). 

Student  Progress  Report  (Whittier,  Calif.:  Whittier  Union  High  School  District). 
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In  1923  I  took  a  college  course  in 
logic,  which  dealt  with  premises  and 
conclusions,  organizations  of  data,  and 
the  art  of  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning.  The  course  outlined  syllo¬ 
gisms  and  pinpointed  fallacies.  The 
teacher  led  my  class  through  a  well- 
organized  examination  of  the  pitfalls  in¬ 
to  which  our  minds  might  wander.  To 
me,  the  course  was  helpful. 

It  seems  that  courses  in  logic  went 
out  of  date  shortly  after  experimentation 
had  demonstrated  that  there  was  very 
little  so-called  mental  discipline  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  training.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  straight 
thinking  and  that  it’s  very  necessary. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  is  possible  to 
form  generalized  concepts  and  to  reason 
from  them  to  specific  conclusions.  There 
may  be  transfer  of  training,  provided 
that  (1)  there  are  identical  elements 
existing  in  two  or  more  areas;  (2)  the 
person  is  aware  of  the  identities;  and 
(3)  he  is  given  training  in  making  the 
transfer. 

A  geometry  teacher  who  taught  at  the 
school  where  I  taught  a  few  years  ago 
made  brilliant  use  of  the  transfer-of- 
training  technique.  After  his  students 
had  thought  through  the  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  a  theorem  in  a  straight,  clean 
fashion,  he’d  stop  the  class  and  tell 
them,  "You’re  doing  sound  thinking. 


Now  the  student  council  proposed  an 
idea  to  us  the  other  day.  But,  so  far, 
while  the  students  have  discussed  it, 
they  really  haven’t  thought  about  it 
much.  Do  you  see  any  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  way  we  gathered  evidence 
and  arrived  at  a  logical  conclusion  in 
geometry  and  the  way  we  should  find 
evidence  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  about  the  council’s  proposal?’’ 

Then  this  teacher  would  spend  time 
with  the  students,  having  them  analyze 
the  council  proposal  almost  as  exactly 
as  they  had  studied  the  theorem. 

A  history  teacher  on  the  same  faculty 
followed  a  similar  method.  After  her 
students  had  unstitched  a  historical 
event,  she  caused  them  to  use  the  same 
process  in  examining  a  current  event. 
She  helped  them  to  look  for  analogies 
and  roots  of  events,  to  beware  of  the 
fallacious  use  of  analogies,  and  to  be 
on  guard  against  finding  the  "wrong 
roots.’’  Of  course,  good  teachers  always 
will  do  as  these  teachers  did;  but,  too 
often,  teachers  just  teach  subjects. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  youth  could 
be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a 
generalized  habit  of  attacking  everyday 
problems  more  on  the  intellectual  level 
and  less  on  the  emotional  plane  if  we 
brushed  off  the  old  courses  in  logic, 
brought  them  up  to  date,  and  reintro¬ 
duced  them? 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 


On  a  Certain  Blindness  in  Human  Beings' 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


In  the  Saturday  Review,  September 
12,  1959,  Clifton  Fadiman  attributes 
the  plight  of  "the  lost  generation”  to  the 
absence  of  the  sustaining  subjects  which 
graced  the  curriculum  in  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  youth.  “Certain  subjects,”  he 
says,  "have  generative  power  and  others 
do  not.”  The  latter  are  "self-terminat¬ 
ing.”  The  former,  he  says,  "are  those 
subjects  that  deal  with:  language, 
whether  or  not  one’s  own;  forms,  fig¬ 
ures  and  numbers;  the  laws  of  nature; 
the  past;  the  shape  and  behavior  of  our 
common  home,  the  earth.” 

It  would  be  a  grievous  fault  to  deny 
the  cultural  value  of  any  of  Mr.  Fadi- 
man’s  “generative  subjects.”  It  is  his 
disparagement  of  the  “self-terminating” 
ones  that  needles  the  pragmatic 
conscience.  One  remembers  William 
James’s  litde  essay,  "On  a  Certain  Blind¬ 
ness  in  Human  Beings,”  in  which  he  ap¬ 
praises  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  account 
of  his  experience  as  a  “lantern  bearer”: 

Wherever  a  process  of  life  commu¬ 
nicates  an  eagerness  to  him  who  lives 
it,  there  the  life  becomes  genuinely 
significant.  Sometimes  the  eagerness 
is  more  knit  up  with  the  motor  activ¬ 
ities,  sometimes  with  the  perceptions, 
sometimes  with  the  imagination, 
sometimes  with  reflective  thought. 
But,  wherever  it  is  found,  there  is 
the  zest,  the  tingle,  the  excitement  of 
reality;  and  there  is  “importance”  in 


the  only  real  and  positive  sense  in 
which  importance  ever  anywhere  can 
be. 

There  is  a  kind  of  royalistic  arrogance 
in  despising  the  active  interests  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  practical  realities  of  human 
life.  A  boy  may  know  the  secrets  of  trap¬ 
ping  muskrats  or  the  depth  of  human 
companionship,  learned  in  a  hunting 
camp.  (William  Faulkner  thought  this 
worthy  of  development.)  He  may  have 
assembled  a  jalopy  out  of  junk  and 
have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  igni¬ 
tion-timing,  gear-ratios,  and  the  opti¬ 
mum  bevel  angle  of  valves;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fadiman,  there  could  be  no 
“self-generation”  in  learning  to  drive. 

James  expresses  my  sense  of  protest 
pretty  well,  as  follows: 

We  are  practical  beings,  each  of  us 
with  limited  functions  and  duties  to 
perform.  Each  is  bound  to  feel  in¬ 
tensely  the  importance  of  his  own 
duties  and  the  significance  of  the  sit¬ 
uations  that  call  these  forth.  But  this 
feeling  is  in  each  of  us  a  vital  secret, 
for  sympathy  with  which  we  vainly 
look  to  others.  The  others  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  own  vital 
secrets  to  take  an  interest  in  ours. 
Hence  the  stupidity  and  injustice  of 
our  opinions,  so  far  as  they  deal  with 
the  simificance  of  alien  lives.  Hence 
the  msity  of  our  judgments,  so  far 
as  they  presume  to  decide  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  way  on  the  value  of  other  per¬ 
sons’  conditions  or  ideals. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City 


Engineering  Education  in  Russia.  By 
Stephen  P.  Timoshenko.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1959.  $2.75. 

Professor  Stephen  Prokoficvitch  Timoshen¬ 
ko  has  had  significant  influence  on  American 
engineering  education.  He  is  now  the  re¬ 
vered  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering 
Mechanics  of  Stanford  University.  His  books 
have  been  used  widely  in  American  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  for  many  years.  In  this  brief  but 
important  book,  the  author  presents  a  first¬ 
hand  analysis  of  Russian  engineering  educa¬ 
tion.  Much  of  Professor  Timoshenko’s  data 
was  gathered  in  1958  when  he  returned  to 
Russia  to  survey  engineering  and  technical 
education.  After  a  brief  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  engineering  education  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  book  concentrates  on  some  of  the 
important  Russian  engineering  schools  and 
their  curricula.  Comparisons  are  made  with 
American  schools.  Professor  Timoshenko  be¬ 
lieves  that  Russia  has  returned  very  nearly  to 
the  educational  system  of  pre-Communistic 
days.  The  book  is  indeed  a  timely  one. 

— W.  P.  S. 

The  World  op  Living  Things.  By  Paul 
Griswold  Howes.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1959.  $4.50. 

Paul  Griswold  Howes  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  career  in  the  field  of  science.  He  has 
had  field  experiences  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  entertaining  book,  he  takes  the 
reader  into  the  world  of  the  naturalist.  His 
aim  is  to  add  a  little  to  the  vision  of  the  read¬ 
er  and  to  induce  a  state  of  mind  in  which  all 
natural  things  will  look  more  radiant  and 
more  significant.  In  this,  he  amply  succeeds. 
The  book  deals  with  common  organisms 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist. 

— W.  P.  S. 


The  School  In  American  Society.  By 
Ralph  L.  Pounds  and  James  R.  Bryner.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1959.  $6.75. 

The  American  cultural  scene  as  it  affects 
education  is  carefully  studied  in  this  volume. 
The  book  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  graduate  courses  in  teach¬ 
er  education  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  contemporary  problems  and  trends  as 
they  impinge  on  education.  The  first  section 
of  the  book,  "The  Relation  of  the  School  to 
Society,”  indicates  the  importance  of  the  field 
of  educational  sociology  as  basic  to  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  school  in 
contemporary  society.  The  second  section 
deals  with  social  and  economic  trends,  and 
the  third  with  many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  individual  in  modem  society.  The  final 
section  delineates  the  role  of  the  school  in 
our  contemporary  culture. — W.  P.  S. 


Vanishing  Crafts  and  Craftsmen.  By 
Rollin  C.  Steinmetz  and  Charles  S.  Rice.  New 
Bmnswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press. 
1959.  $4.75. 

Despite  our  tremendous  technological  ad¬ 
vances  and  our  high-powered  system  of  mass 
production,  there  are  still  men  and  women 
who  carry  on  the  skills  handed  down  by  their 
ancestors.  In  the  early  days,  Americans 
worked  with  their  hands  and  both  rural  and 
urban  craftsmen  flourished.  There  were 
blacksmiths,  charcoal-burners,  lime-burners, 
candy-makers,  basket-makers,  glass-makers, 
furniture-makers  and  a  host  of  other  crafts¬ 
men  from  Georgia  to  Maine  and  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  shore  west  as  far  as  the  frontier  had 
been  pushed.  In  this  entertaining  and  infor¬ 
mative  book,  the  authors  tell  the  stories  of 
the  heirs  to  the  ancient  crafts. — W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Falmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
'map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  3  5  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 
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SPRCIAL  CFF-hK 

NOW  available  for  readers  of 
EDUCATION  only  .  ■  ALL  SIX 
booklets  for  a  new  low  price  of 
just  $5.00!  Ordinarily,  you  would 
pay  $1.00  for  each  book!  Order 
your  set  TODAY  while  this  money- 
saving  offer  lasts! 


^For  Your  SPECIAL  Claffroom  Problcmt 


Please  send  me  .  . sets  of  the  six  booklet 

set  of  TEACHING  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN 
EVERY  CLASSROOM  at  the  bargain  price  of  only 
$5.00  per  set. 


TEACHING  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
IN 

EVERY  CLASSROOM 

I 

Here  is  a  practical  and  useful  series  of  books  that  give  I 

valuable  help  to  every  classroom  teacher.  Up  to  now,  1  ‘‘‘‘ 

great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  “average”  child.  I 

But  what  of  exceptional  children — the  gifted  as  well  I 

as  those  who  are  below  average?  These  practical  books  I  J 

will  help  the  teacher  solve  many  different  kinds  of  I  1 

problems.  I  I 

(  H  U.LENCING  GIFTtD  I  HILDKKN  ■  •  These  children  arc 

often  neglectixl,  not  through  choice,  but  because  W 

of  lack  of  time  and  understanding.  This  booklet  if 

helps  to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  the  I 

above  average  child.  I 

Rr;:::!tVIN(i  inf  KETAKDtD  READER  -  -  Poor  read-  p- 

ing  habits  and  common  types  of  reading  deficiencies  I  tn 

are  discussed.  Practical  helps  and  hints  assist  the  \  d 

teacher  in  overcoming  many  of  these  common  reading  \  ,, 

problems.  \ 

(  lilLllRE.N  S  ''PE.EIII  •  •  Common  speech  \ 

handicaps  are  discussed  along  with  suggestions  to  help  I 

prevent  and  correct  disorders.  \ 

TIi!  MLNTALLY  RETARDED--  This  book  \ 

will  help  develop  a  “healthy”  attitude  toward  any  1 

mentally  deficient  student  in  the  classroom.  This  I 

book  includes  various  suggestions  for  handling  this  I 

student. 

SiM-VlM.  rRORi.KMS  Oi  PROBLEM  CHILDREN  -  -  What  \ 

can  be  done  about  behavior  problems?  This  booklet  \ 

gives  needl'd  suggestions  and  reforms  sure  to  help  \  •* 

the  teacher  meet  these  unusual  situations.  \  '' 

‘'  •  %.,ryRITI.\i  hIR  LEFT  HANDED  CHILDREN  -  -  in- 

eluded  is  a  short,  clear  and  practical  explanation  of  h 

the  fundamental  problems,  maladjustments  and  emo-  i, 

tional  reactions  of  the  left-handed  child — and  how  to  i. 

work  with  them. 
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